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ERSE WORDS DENOTING THE MOON. 


In my notes on this subject (“N. & Q.” 4" 5, 
iv. 229) I mentioned Dr. Kelly’s opinion, that 
the Manx word eayst, moon, was “the Hesus of 
the Druids,” and I stated that I had been unable | 
to find in the Erse or Britannic dialects any 
word—unless eayst were one—indicating that the 
moon was an object of worship among the early 
Britons. 

Mr. J. Bratz, referring to the same subject, | 
has published in “N. & Q.” p. 303 and p. 458, 
two papers which contain numerous comparisons | 
of Erse words. In certain verbal combinations in | 
which he assumes the names grian, sun, and re 
and eayst, moon, to have originated, he points out 
supposed indications of the deification of these 
luminaries. J should, indeed, be glad to have re- 
ceived evidence of such deification, which, how- | 
ever, can hardly be inferred from Mr. Brarr’s 
ingenious suggestions. 

Mr. Beare informs us that grian is considered | 
of “ both genders ""—+. e. masculine and feminine. 
Grian is nevertheless feminine. It is true that | 
Mr. Cregeen in his dictionary has given this 
word as masculine, but admits that common usage 
is against his having done so. He refers to the 
Manx Bible, Ps. xix. 6—“ His {the sun’s] going | 
forth is from the end of the heaven, and his cir- | 
cuit unto the ends of it.” The translator of this | 


| converted “fis going forth ” 


| clergy. 


| guage. 


| other. 


| pound word. 


verse can hardly be said, by reason of his not 


having changed the gender of the pronoun, to 
have indicated an opinion that grian is mascu- 
line. He could not with propriety, perhaps, have 
into “her going 
forth,” or “his circuit” into “her circuit.” The 
Scriptures were translated into the Manx dialect 
by the united efforts of several of the insular 
Among these was Dr. Kelly, who finally 
revised and corrected the translations printed in 
1772. He transcribed three times, in the Manx 
dialect, the entire Old Testament, and therefore 
the identical verse referred to by Cregeen. Dr. 
Kelly had already written a grammar of the Manx 


| tongue, and which he subsequently published. In 
| his grammar he states that — 


“A word beginning with any of the mutable conso- 
nants, if, upon putting the article y or an before it, its 
initial consonant doth naturally change into its soft, as 
cooish, a cause; yn chooish, the cause; grian, a sun; yn 
ghrian, the sun, &c., such words are infallibly of the 
feminine gender.” 


| Here grian is given as infallibly of the feminine 
| gender. 


Moreover this word is identical with the 
Scottish grian, which is marked as feminine in 


| the Dictionary of the Gaelic Language by Dr. 


Macleod and Dr. Dewar. 
Mr, Brace tells us that — 


“* Deification is implied and denoted by grian=jee-ree 


| niau=jee-ree y niau = god-king, or ruling deity of the 


aérial, visible, or natural heaven, as applied to the sun 
primarily; and by re=jee-ree oie=y yee-ree oie=god- 
king or ruling deity of the night, as applied to the moon 
secondarily—the initial of jee=god being changed to g 
in one case, and to y in the other, in conformity with the 
genius of the language ; just as irree, a kindred word, be- 
comes respectively girree and jirree.” 

I am unable to discover any evidence in support 
of this hypothetical analysis of grian, or of this 
suggested interpretation of re. The supposed 
etymons jee, ree, and niau are not primitive Erse 
words, but have all been imported into the lan- 
The Manx jee, god, is etymologically 
identical with the following words: — 

Irish and Scottish, dia; Welsh, duw, dai; 
Cornish, dew, duy; Armoric, doue; Latin, deus ; 
Greek, 6eés ; Sanskrit, deva. 

Though I am unable to arrive at Mr. Bearr’s 
conclusion that deification is denoted by grian and 


| re, I concur with him in thinking that these 


words, and ree, king, are severally related to each 
The word re is used in the Erse to express 
a period of time—a meaning which it may have 


| acquired by reason of its application to the moon. 


The Manx re usually forms a syllable in a com- 
Dr. Kelly gives it thus: “ Re, the 
moon, asin re-sollys.” Inthe English-Manzx Dic- 


| tionary edited by the Rev. William Gill and the 
| Rev. Thomas Clarke, and published by the Manx 
| Society, it does not appear separately as a name 


forthe moon. Re or ra is discernible in words 
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denoting the heavenly bodies in numerous lan- 
guages. It, ora trace of it, occurs, I think, in 
every one of the following words : — 

Sun.—Scottish, Irish, Manx, grian; Sanskrit, 
ravi. 

Moon.—Scottish, Irish, Manx, re; Welsh, lloer, 
Uoeraidd (moony); Cornish, har; Armoric, ler ; 
Sanskrit, chandra. 

Star.—Scottish-Erse, rionnag, reul ; Irish, reall, 
raolt; Manx, rollage; Welsh, seren; Cornish and 
Armoric, steren; Ang.-Sax. sterra ; Latin astrum ; 
Greek, aorhp, reipea; Sanskrit, tara; English, star. 

Beam of light.— Latin, radius; English, ray. 

To shine.—Sanskrit, raj. 

In a few of the words in the above list, re ap- 
= to have been reversed, or its vowel may have 

m dropped. In some ¢, o, and w have been 
substituted for e. In the old Scottish Erse, I 
believe, stedrn denoted a star, but the verb stedrn, 
now in use in the same dialect, means to guide or 


direct—an allusion probably to the guidance | 


afforded by the stars in early times. 

The Erse ree, king, has its cognates in the 
Latin rex, regis, and Sanskrit raja. The general 
eager of re or ra to the heavenly bodies 
shows that it originally indicated a character 
common to these. As the Sanskrit raj signities to 
shine, re or ra denotes their shining or lustrous 
ap ce; and the Erse ree, king, and Sanskrit 
raja, king, indicate the gaudy pomp with which 
a king is often invested. 

If grian be a combination of jee-ree niau or re 
be a derivative from jee-ree oie, the word ree, king, 
must be older than the words grian, sun, and re, 
moon; but that it is so seems very improbable. 
Re is not only employed to denote the sun and 
moon, but the stars also. There seems to be no 
reason why it should, when applied to the stars, 
indicate sovereignty or ruling power. a, pro- 
bably, existed in the Sanskrit words ravi, sun, 
chandra, moon, and tard, star, anterior to the 
formation of raj, to shine ; but raja, king, is pro- 
bably a derivative from rdj, to shine. 

The Manx niau is etymologically the same as 
the Scottish and Irish neamh, Welsh néf, Cornish 
név, néf, Latin nubes, Greek vépos, Sanskrit 
nabhas 


I have already endeavoured to show that grian 
is feminine. Jee, ree, and niau are severally mas- 
culine. 

Mr. Beatz is mistaken in supposing that “ the 
initial of the Manx jee changes into g just as 
irree becomes girree or jirree.’ It is true irree 
becomes girree, but this is a mutation of #, in this 
instance the initial of a verb, into g to show “ the 
present” or “past time of action.” (See Cre- 
geen’s Dict. “Introduction to the Manx Lan- 
guage,” Remark 61.) J as an initial of a Manx 
noun does not change to g. 

Mr. Bratz suggests that ree, king, and re, 








moon, may be related to trree, to rise. Dr. Kelly, 
however, derives this word from ir, a hill, and 
ree, motion. Ree, motion, is, in Irish and Manx 
words, used chiefly in a syllabic form ; and is pro- 
bably from the Greek péw, to flow: whence péeGpor, 
a current, a stream. 

The Irish easg or eascon, moon, and the Manx 
eayst, moon, have surely the same etymology. It 
is unlikely that two Erse words having a close 
phonetic resemblance, and having the same mean- 
ing, should be etymologically distinct; yet Mr, 
BEALE treats them as different words, and de- 
duces each from a different source. He does not, 
however, affirm that easg or cascon implies deifi- 
cation, for he suggests ote, night, and scaan, 
shadow, as its etymons: but scaan is itself a deri- 
vative from the Gireek omd. 

Mr. BEALE deems it almost conclusive that 
eayst is derived from “ y-yee-astyr = the god of 


| the evening.” I have already attempted to show 
g } P 


that jee or yee is not an old word, and it is doubt- 
ful that astyr is as old. It is from the Greek 
aorhp, a star. I conclude, therefore, that unless 
eayst be a comparatively modern word, it cannot 
have originated in y-yee-astyr. Another sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Beater is, that “the Manx for 
month is mee, and for age eash, a possible approxi- 
mation to eayst, seeing that the moon is con- 
cerned in many computations.” It must not, 
however, be forgotten that mee had its origin in 
the Latin mensis or the Greek pf, and that eash 
is from the Latin actas: but it cannot be supposed 
that the barbarous tribe by whom the word eayst 
was first employed had any knowledge of lunar 
computations. 

A further suggestion made by Mr. Bratz is 
that, “as the moon is popularly said to shine 
with borrowed light lent v the sun, and eeassit 
means lent or borrowed, it seems not unlikely 
that eayst may imply dependence on another.’ 
It is very improbable that the ancient inhabitants 
of Hibernia or Mann, to whom the primary use 
of the word eayst must be ascribed, were suffi- 
ciently learned in astronomical science to know 
that the moon’s light is borrowed from the sun. 

The words from which Mr. Beare derives 
grian, re, and eayst, and which he assumes denote 
deification, are Greek and Latin intruders. The 
Erse abounds with such words, and so naturally 
have they been impressed with its idiomatic cha- 
racter thatit is not easy to detect them. It isto be 
hoped that an attempt will yet be made to separate 
from the modern dialects the remnant of the 
early and scanty Erse vocabulary. 

The admission of Latin and Greek elements 
into the Erse may be accounted for in two ways: 
() Latin, during the protracted occupation of 

ritain by the Romans, became extensively 
mingled with the native dialects; (2) after the 
introduction of Christianity into these islands, 
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ortions of the sacred writings were explained in 

rse by the clergy to the people—a practice 
which necessitated the formation of new words. 
At length, by the translation of the entire Old and 
New Testaments into Erse, and their publication 
in that language, its vocabulary was still further 
enlarged by the addition of new words from the 
Latin and Greek. Iam aware that some eminent 
philologists hold that the Erse is Indo-European, 
and believe they see in it, and in almost all of the 
European tongues, traces of one original type. It 
is, therefore, with diffidence I express my belief 
that the affinity of Erse to Latin and Greek 
words, and through Latin and Greek to Sanskrit 
words, may be accounted for in the manner I have 
suggested. J. M. Jerrcort. 

Isle of Man. 
THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH: THE MAN IN THE 

IRON MASK. 


I have a book entitled “ The History of 
the Castle of the Bastille, London: printed, for 
Robert Turner in May, 1790, price Sixpence.” 
It is on very coarse paper, and opposite to the 
title-page there are two miserable prints, one of 
the external and the other of the internal view of 
the fortress; butin other respects it fully sustains 
the character of its contents which the title-page 
exhibits. 


“You have here minutely described the situation, 
draw bridges, moat, towers, guns, gates, court-house, 
council-hall, chapel, square, barracks, and other appen- 
dages ; as also the various apartments for the security of 
prisoners, with the dungeons, cells, iron cages, and 
manner of extorting confessions ; likewise their usage, 
diet, indulgence, punishment, manners, customs, the sala- 
ries and perquisites of the Governor and others; suited 
to every capacity, by one who has been long confined 
there.” 


The book is an octavo, closely printed in small 
type, and consists altogether of 46 pages, 32 of 
which contain the particulars which I have just 
quoted, and are very interesting. The remainder 
is filled with anecdotes of the same character, 
one of which relates partly*to the “ Man with the 
Iron Mask,” and I venture to send you it : — 


“M. de Saintfoy asserts that this unknown personage 
was no other than the Duke of Monmouth, son of King 
Charles II. by Lucy Walters; that he had headed a 
party in the county of Dorset, where he was proclaimed 
king ; and that having encountered the royal army, he 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and conducted to London, 
where he was shut up in the Tower and condemned to 
lose his head. M. de Gaintfoy adds that a report was 
spread about this time, that there was an officer in the 
army of the Duke of Monmouth whose features and 
person bore a singular resemblance to the Duke’s; that 
this man had been made prisoner at the same time with 
his royal commander, and had the heroism to suffer death 
in his stead. He quotes Mr. Hume and a book entitled 
Amours of Charles 1I. and James Il. Kings’ of England, 
and observes, to confirm his opinion that James I]1., ap- 








prehensive that some unforeseen revolution might set | 





Monmouth at liberty, thought proper, for the peace of his 
own mind, to grant him his life on condition of his im- 
mediately passing over to France.” 
This is all very vague, and is far from being 
ay but, so far as I have had occasion to see, 
as been nowhere else prominently noticed. Pos- 
sibly some of your readers can furnish additional 
information on the subject. a. 
Edinburgh. 


WILLIAM MOLYNEUX’S MONUMENT. 


Referring to the inquiry in “N. & Q.” No. 178, 
May 27, 1865, as to the burying-place of the 
author of the celebrated Case of Ireland Stated, 
and also to the reply and explanation given in 
“N. & Q.” 3° S. vii. 417, of the loss of the ori- 
ginal monument, it is desirable to note that a 
tablet has’ lately been placed on its site in the 
ancient church of St. Audoen, Dublin, — 
the following inscription, cut deep in Portlan 
stone :— 

“ Here 
Stood a Monument to 
Wituram Mo.ryeux, F.R.S. 
which having been removed for repair 
by his G¢ Nephew the 
2e4 Sir Capel Molyneux, Bart, 
was in consequence of his & his wife’s death 
Soon after unfortunately lost. 
This Tablet is erected a.p. 1869 
in lieu thereof by their Niece, 
Elizabeth Margaret, 
widow of the 
Hon? Henry Caulfeild. 





William Molyneux, 
whom Locke ‘ was proud to call his friend,’ 
was Author of ‘the Case of Ireland Stated,’ 
of the Dioptrica nova, 
long the Standard authority in optics, 
and of many other Scientific works. 
He died 11 October, 1698, 
at the age of 42 years, 
to the Grief of friends & to the loss of his Country. 
His remains with those of 
Many distinguished ancestors & Kinsmen 
rest in the adjoining vault of the 
Ussher & Molyneux families. 
William Molyneux 
Married Lucy, daughter of Sir William Domvile, 
and left an only Son Samuel not less distinguished 
as a Statesman & Philosopher. 

He was Secretary to Frederick Prince of Wales, 
and the Founder of the Celebrated observatory at Kew. 
He married Lady Elizabeth Diana Capel, 
And died 1727.” 

No drawing of the original monument could be 
procured, and as it was of considerable size and 
ornament, the expense of copying it would pro- 
bably have been too great; but the epitaph has 
been preserved in many literary works, and ran 
thus : — 

“M. S. Gulielmi Molyneux, Arm: 1. U. D. In summa 
Cancellarie Hibernie Curia Assessoris; Societatis Regie 
Londoniensis et Philosophice Dubliniensis, Sodalis: la 
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Comitiis Parliamentariis nomine Academiw Patria ite- | 


raté vice Delegati. Qui antiqua Molyneuxoram stirpe 


ortus stemmata sua egregiis meritorum titulis ornavit; | 


familie erudite famam per universam Rempublicam lite- 
rariam latius sparsit, Abditis Matheseos penetratis, Geo- 


metriam, Astronomiam, Dioptricum, Algebramque multis 


auxit inventis. Philosophie vere ac utilis incrementa 
studiis et impensis strenué promovit. Patrie jura, que 


utavit, noto tibi, Viator, libello propugnavit. Nee mori- | 
us minus quam scientia insignis, tam supra Plebem vixit | 


quam sapuit. Justitiam coluit et pietatem, optimorum 


amicitiam fide singulari, omnium desiderium morum sua- | 


vitate ad se attraxit: uti Pater, qui eum genuit, Samuel 
Molyneux, Armiger, vir, si quis alius, moribus sanctis- 
simis, —_ etiam cinis hic requiescit, postqaam annos 
77 compleverat, 

“At filias, proh dolor! ex caleulorum in renibus 
dolore concitato nimis vomitu vena disrupta, ingenti 
sanguinis profluvio ipso wtatis flore, anno nempe 42 ani- 


mam effudit, Octobris 11, 1698.” — Gilbert’s History of 


Dublin, vol. i. 

The church of St. Audoen in the Corn Market 
deserves notice for its own sake. From a paper 
read by Mr. Drew, Fellow, at a meeting of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects ot Ireland, 
Dec. 20, 1866, we learn that it is not of earlier 
date than 1169, and was of Anglo-Norman origin, 
to which it owed its early prosperity, but which 
has not preserved it from the ravages of poli- 
tical influences and rival religions; and an at- 
tempt in recent years at partial restoration has 
left it still a melancholy ruin. The plan is that 
of a double-aisled church, the last two bays of 
which incline to the north; one aisle has been 
fitted up for Protestant Episcopal worship, the 
rest is wholly unroofed. The chapel of the 
B. V. M. appears to have been the last built, and 
the absence of almost any trace of ornamentation 
is singular. This portion was erected by Sir 
Roland FitzEustace, Lord Deputy under the Duke 
of Clarence, and contained an effigy-tomb to him 
and his wife, which was removed to the foot of 
the tower; their ashes rest in the Abbey of Kil- 
dare. The vaults of the Ushers and Molyneuxs, 
often closely connected by marriage, being in 
this church, arose from their having held pro- 
perty in the parish, at one time a most respect- 
able part of the city of Dublin, now as remarkable 
for its poverty and dirt—Usher’s Island, Usher's 
Quay, Molyneux Yard, and other names of the two 
families bearing testimony to the former proprie- 
torship. The representatives of William Moly- 
neux retained property in this and the adjoining 
parishes until a very recent date, if not at the pre- 
sent time. 

William Molyneux’s reputation does not rest 
on his scientific acquirements alone, nor on the 
recognition of them by so many great contempo- 
raries—F lamsteed, Halley, Locke, &c.—but on all 
the qualities which constitute a good citizen. His 


means being sufficient for his desires, he devoted 
his learned leisure to pursuits of social benefit as 
well as to science: he originated the first philoso- 








phical society in Dublin, which was too soon 
broken up by political disturbance. Men of his 
pursuits and power being rare in Ireland in those 
days, the Duke of Ormond early secured the ad- 
vantage of his services for government in practical 
employment of the highest order; but not the 
favour of government or any selfish feeling could 
| silence his sense of the oppression exercised by the 
| English government towards Ireland, especially as 
regarded her woollen manufactures: hence the 
| publication of The Case of Ireland Stated. He 
had previously been nominated a commissioner of 
forfeited estates, with a salary of 500/. a-year, but 
| the office was so uncongenial to his feelings that 
he declined it. 

Thus is he better known in Ireland as the 
Patriot Molyneux than as the philosopher. He 
continued his learned pursuits during his too 
short life, and there’ is no doubt he was the 
founder of a literary society of which the Royal 
Irish Academy is the successor. Papers of its 
transactions are in the library of Trinity College, 
where are also many bouks of his gift. His por- 
trait hangs in the Examination Hall beside that 
of his kinsman, Primate Usher. He continued 
his contributions to science and learning to the 
end of his too short life through the Royal and 
other philosophical societies which he so much 
favoured: to enumerate them would occupy too 
much space in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

E. M. C. E. 





BARROW’S “ SERMONS AX D FRAGMENTS,” ETC. 


Barrow’s Sermons and Fragments collected and 
| edited by the Rev. J. P. Lee. Lond. 8vo, 1834, pp. 
| 248, exclusive of preface and contents. It is sin- 
gular enough that no reference has been made in 
any of the obituary notices of the late Bishop of 
Manchester which I have seen, to his supplemen- 
tary volume to Barrow’s works mentioned above, 
moreespecially as it was, I believe, the only literary 
performance in a published shape which was ever 
connected with his ngme. With the exception 
of some remarks, not of the most complimentary 
kind, which have been made upon it by the writers 
on Barrow, it seems to have been entirely lost 
sight of by the public, and has now become 4 
book difficult to meet with. Was it suppressed 
by the right reverend prelate as unworthy of 
his talent and acumen, or has the whole edition 
migrated bodily tz vicum vendentem thus et odores? 
I leave it as a curious question for bibliographers 
to determine. The following lines upon it will, 
I think, be new to your readers, as 1 believe they 
have not been printed, and a little pleasantry at 
the expense of one who was indubitably durus 
| pater infantum, a schoolmaster tntws et in cute, an 
| Orbilius to the last, may not be considered out of 
place :— 
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“Good teadet, would you wish to see 
The only work of Bishop Lee ? 
Then take a walk to Chetham’s College, 
And you may soon enlarge your knowledge ; 
Bat look not for profound discerning, 
For genius, talent, taste, or learning ; 
His single duty was to edit, 
And do the subject no discredit, 
The work imposed on him was small, 
But there was nothing done at all; 
What need be written was not long, 
But all that he did write was wrong. 
Pray tead it and you'll find with wonder 
The whole is one egregious blunder, 
And that of Barrow’s style or metal 
He knew no more than does a kettle; 
In fact, to him, whate’er the name, 
All styles and dictions were the same. 
Much, therefore, to his friends’ distress 
His book dropp'd still-born from the press : 
He lost his chances of being famous 
As author on the banks of Camus, 
And pierc’d by satire’s trenchant arrow, 
He loathes the very name of Barrow. 
“ Moral. 
“Take warning then from Bishop Lee, 
All you who editors would be 
Before you've learn’d your A, B, C.” 
Jas, CROSSLEY. 


Unpvustisnep Letrer or Lorp NEtsox.— 

[The following letter addressed by Lord Nelson to 
Perry, the editor of the Morning Chronicle, on the death 
of Sir William Hamilton, which, we have reason to be- 
lieve, has never before been printed, will be read with 
considerable interest, not only on account of the extra- 
ordinary picture which it gives of the death of Sir William 
Hamilton “in Lady Hamilton’s and my arms,” but for 
the way in which it manifests the great hero’s “ admira- 
tion of this Excellent Woman.” } 

“My dear Mt Perry—Our Dear Sir William 
left this world at 10 minutes past Ten this morning 
in Lady Hamilton’s & my arms, her attentions to 
him to the last, & altogether for near twelve years 
have been such as to call forth all our admiration 
of this Excellent Woman—As I should wish 
neither to have too much nor too little said in 
your paper on this occasion, I entreat that [ may 
see you as soon as possible in Piccadilly, and you 
will truly oblige 

“Newtson & Bronte. 
“11 o'clock, April 6, 1803.” 


Ostricugs’ Eces.—That the ostrich, instead of 
sitting on her eggs, leaves them to be hatched by 
the heat of the sun, is perhaps one of the most 
ancient of all popular mistakes. It was the com- 
mon belief at the time when the Book of Job was 
written : — 

“The ostrich which leaveth her eggs in the earth, 
and warmeth them in the dust, and forgetteth that the 
foot may crush them and the wild beast may break them. 
She is hardened against her young, as though they were 
not hers.”——x xxix. 13, 


An interesting account of the incubation of 





the bird was lately communicated to The Times 
(Feb. 21) in the letter of a correspondent from 
Melbourne. An attempt has been made to aceli- 
matise ostriches in Australia; and Mr. Wilson, 
the custodian of the birds, reports a brood of 
twelve as recently hatched. He says that during 
the period of incubation, about six weeks, the 
male and female sit by turns, both being rarely 
absent at the same time. They make no regular 
nest, merely scraping a hole in the ground. This 
latter circumstance, coupled with the occasional, 
although rare absence of both parents, no doubt 
gave origin to the popular belief that the mode of 
hatching was an exception to the general rule 
among birds, J. Dixon. 


Joun Marseck oR Mersecke.—The spelling 
of proper names, as we all know, was ¥ 
uncertain in early times; and it is not at all un- 


| common to find the same _ spelling his own 


| name in various ways. 








ut there is one form 
generally adopted when mentioning these old 
worthies, and it seems desirable that uniformity 
should be kept up; unless, indeed, some good 
reason is given to the contrary. I ubserve of late 
years a desire on the part of certain writers, who 
are fond of novelty, to spell old John Marbeck’s 
name Merbecke. Now I do not deny that there 
is some authority for this, from the way in which 
the printer, Richard Grafton, gives it at the end 
of The Booke of Common Praver Noted, 1550; and 
this spelling, of course, I adhered to in my fac- 
simile reprint of that valuable work published by 
Pickering. But what I contend is, that it is not 
the usual manner in which he spelt his name, nor 
that by which he is spoken of by his contem- 
poraries and successors. In his Concordance, 1550, 
he spells his name “ Jhon Marbek.” In his Hohe 
Historie of King David, 1579; his Booke of Notes 
and Common Places, 1581; his Examples drawen 
out of Holy Scripture, 1582; and in his Dialogue 
-between Youth and Olde Age, 1584—he writes it 
“John Marbeck.” In his Zyves of the Hi 
Sainctes, 1574; and in his Ripping up of the Pope's 
Fardel, 1581—he adds a final e at the end of his 
name, 

In a curious MS, set of church music books of 
the sixteenth century, preserved in the Oxford 
Music School, he subscribes himself “John Mar- 
beck”; and his name is so given by Fox, Wood, 
Strype, and other old authors. I may add also, 
that his son Roger, who was a canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, wrote his name Marbeck. 

The writers of more modern times—among 
whom I may name Hawkins, Burney, Warton, 
Ritson, Ames, Dibdin, Maitland, Lowndes, Dyce, 
and Jebb—invariably spell the name Marbeck, 
and not Merbeck. Is it not then desirable to keep 
up this form of spelling ? 

Epwarp F, Rmpavtr. 
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“To Scrinze” rvsTeEap or “To Write.”—I 
this verb, in connection with describe, 


propose 
prescribe, script, &c.; there is the additional ad- 


vantage of a regular instead of an irregular verb ; 


and right and rite have one companion less of 


Comp. “ Employee ” 


ambiguous orthography. 
he T. M. Dracn. 


in Atheneum, Dec. 25, 1869. 
89, Howland Street, W. 


AnoTHeR CENTENARIAN, Mrs. Jenxrns.—The 
accompanyin 
Gazette of March 3, will present a nut for Mr. 
Txoms to crack. I only hope that some one with 
local advantages will undertake to make inquiry 


as to the authenticity of the statement, and report | 


the result in the columns of “ N. & Q. ”:— 


“On the 20th ult., at Gurnard, in the Isle of Wight, 
* Old Mrs. Jenkins,’ as she was generally called, died at the 
advanced age of 104 years. Born in the year 1766, or 
six years after George III. came to the crown, she lived 
through his long and eventful reign, and saw the fourth 
George and the fourth William seated on the throne of 
England, and by the time she was 71 years of age our 
present sovereign, Her most gracious Majesty, took the 
reins of power. Another such a life would have taken 
us back almost to the days of Cromwell. Such lives as 
these are very rare, but one cannot help thinking that if 
the old lady who is now gone, and whom death seemed 
80 long to have forgotten, had only had the means of in- 
formation we now have, how very entertaining a history 
would hers have been of incidents that had happened 


that she could recollect long before our fathers were born | 
Her re- | 


or our grandsires had emerged from boyhood. 
collections, from the sphere in which she lived, were, how- 


ever, purely local, and as such were only of interest to | 


those who were endeared to her by ties of relationship,” 


8. D. 8. 


Vienetre Visttine Carps.—There is a fashion 
of the last century which I greatly desire to see 


revived ; and though I can do little to further its | 


re-enthronement, there are many, doubtless, of 
your readers who are within the charmed circle 
of fashion whence issue the mandates “ This shall 
and this shall not be approved of us ;” “This shall 


be considered ‘chic,’ and the other shall be | 


esteemed vulgar.” 


’ To them and to the lovers of art in general I | 


appeal to help forward what I venture to think a 
right move towards the creation of a new luxury. 
I allude to the conceit of visiting cards engraved 
with devices, such as were common in the fashionable 
world of the eighteenth century. 

I have long cherished the hope that some one 
would inaugurate this charming extravagance, 
and I have been afresh stirred up to its consider- 
ation by an article which I had not before seen in 
Chambers’s Book of Days, June 7, i. 739, where a 
good account is given of the various forms which 
these picturesque mementos assumed .p. 1760- 
1800, Visiting cards which attempted to give 
some expression to the particular tastes or habits 
the possessor would afford a grateful relief to 


cutting, from the West Sussex 





the dreary monotony of the specimens of calli- 
graphy which now fill our card-trays. 
he lady of taste would take care that her 
pasteboard representative was designed by some 
| real artist, and the fullest scope would evidently 
| be given for fancy and invention. Emulation 
| would, no doubt, have its share in the production 
| of the most beautiful designs which modern art 
| could bring forth, and I venture to predict that 
| the collection of these fugitive engravings would 
become a raatter of far more serious importance 
than the now flagging search after crests and 
monograms. 

I remember that twenty years ago it was with 
the ee difficulty that (enthusiastic as I was 
on the subject of monograms) I could poy a 
friend to adopt a design to be engraved on plate 
or embossed on envelopes. 

Time and fashion have changed all this, and I 
ask the aid of some of your correspondents to 
stimulate a more agreeable and healthy progress 
in the direction of visiting cards engraved with 
vignettes or other subjects. 


Joun Exrtot Hopvexr. 


Tue Hererorp Missat.—Reading Mr. Haver- 
GAL’s note (p. 226) about the “ Orelius,” former! 
in the library of the Vicars Choral at Hereford, 
was reminded of another valuable MS. which had 
preg strayed from the same repository. The 
MS. to which I allude was sold by Mr. Watson 
at the Auction Mart, Aug. 22, 1833, in a miscel- 
laneous collection of music and musical instru- 
ments. It is thus described, lot 245 : — 

“Missate Romanum, known as THe Hererorp 
Missa, in very fine preservation, and containing the 
Obits of various Benefactors to Hereford Cathedral. An 
extremely curious MS. The date about mccLxx.” 


It would be interesting to know more of this 
important MS., and by giving publicity to this 
note in the pages of “ N. & Q.” that end may be 
attained. Epwarp F. Rrpavtt. 


Queries. 


Derrnition oF “ AppLat” on “ APPLATMENT.” 
Can you tell me in what dictionary are to be found 
the words applat or applatment? They are very 
old words, well known, but I can find no defini- 
tion of them. DictTronaRyY. 





Buriat or Eccrestastics.—1. What was the 
beginning (not the motive or the symbolism, but), 
the date and the birthplace, of the law or custom 
of burying priests with their heads to the east, 
laymen being buried with their heads to the 
west ? 

2. If this is an ancient law or practice, how 
comes it that many of the old tombstones and 













ied 


"a 
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brasses of ecclesiastics are found lying in the 
same position as those of the laity ? 
Joun W. Bone. 


Catskin Earts.—In Dr. Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. viii. p. 264, the 
dean alludes in a note to Cardinal Pole’s nephew, 
the Earl of Huntingdon. He goes on to say — 

“The Earl of Huntingdon is one of the three catskin 
earls of the present day,—one of the first three earls in 
the House of Lords: in Pole’s time he was regarded as a 
novus homo.” 


What is a catskin earl ? J.8. N. 

Oip EneRavine.— 

“R. Veo L....- rNO nihil gloriosius nihilqu; mag- 
nificentius felicissima a duess....... oria concessum 
human... generi & Deo opt ... multis sac ..... 
[4inches].. a. . Resp. obtinuerit Paullus Calliari 
Veronensis P——y ejus Dinw Martyrium,” &c. 


I have not copied the remainder of the letter- 
press, which ends “ Aug... C..ge.” The in- 
scription is in Roman type. On the engraving 
itself is “ Caes. M. . . statis Catholici de Senatus 
Veneti.” The above appears at the bottom of a 
fine bold old line engraving which lately fell into 
my hands. Is it a rare print ? Ss. 


Frencu Forx-tore: “Corpe pe Penpv.”— 
One of Dumas’s heroes (Les Mohicans de Paris) 
contemplates hanging himself, but on second 
thoughts (which are proverbially said to be best) 
he decides not to do it. His reason for thus 
altering his mind, instead of haltering his neck, is 
unique. He reflects— 

* “*A la foule de gens dont il fallait faire le bonheur, en 


leur laissant ce talisman infaillible que l’on appelle la | 


corde de pendu.” 
Against what is this charm available P 
H. Fisuwick. 
GREEKS AND TROJANS.— With respect to priests 
and temples, what difference may be observed 
between the practice of the Greeks and that of 
the Trojans as described in the Iliad? 
P. J. F. GAntIn1ton. 


Comte pg Lentitmac Sepiére.—At a meeting 
of the Archeological Institute on Feb. 1, 1850 
(Journal, vii. 79), a MS. volume was produced by 
Mr. C. Desborough Bedford containing genealo- 
_ and heraldic evidences relating to the ancient 

‘rench family of that name. The pedigree was 
especially interesting, being subscribed by numer- 
ous distinguished refugees, his friends in London. 
It was there stated that inquiries to discover the 
representatives of this ancient race of Lentilhac 
Sediére had been fruitless. Possibly some reader 


of “N. & Q.” may tell us something of this noble | 
Frenchman. Whether he survived to return to | 


France, or is his name to be found in that dismal 
list of those fusilladed at Auray? Deo Dvce. 


Tne Lonpon Corresponpine Socrery.—Pass- 
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signed solid tomb in Bunhill Fields Cemetery to 
the memory of Thomas Hardy, with a very long 
and a very strongly worded epitaph. In it is 
mentioned the “formation (in 1792) of the cele- 
brated London Corresponding Society for the 
Promotion of Radical Reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament.” Is there any history yet 
written of this society?—one which appears to 
have been of great importance, if the statement 
on the tombstone be Considered trustworthy. The 
names affixed in 1836 are those of Alexander 
Galloway, John Blacket, and Richard Taylor— 
probably three of the society. W. P. 


Grecorio Mepico.— Who is the Gregorio 
Medico-fisico, whose Fiori di Medicina was pub- 
lished at Bologna in 1865, among the Scelta di 
Curiosita Letterarie? The preface represents him 
as “ Medico di fisica del grandissimo e gentilis- 
simo Duca di Sterlicchi,” which last place is said 
in a note to be Stirling. ENQUIRER. 


MatresE Cross.—Can any of your military cor- 
respondents inform me when and why the officers 
of the 60th Regiment of Royal Rifles were autho-- 
rised to wear a Maltese Cross ? F. R. 8. 


Joun Movunt.—Can any of your readers give 
me information regarding one John Mount, a 
Scotchman, who is stated in Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates to have died in 1766 at the age of one 
hundred and thirty-six years? Is there any work 
published in which I may find a further account 
of him? oF. 

Brighton. 


MusseLsurGH.—Is there any work which con- 


| tains an engraving of the Tolbooth or Town Hall 
| of this ancient burgh? There was a stereoscopic 





ing along the City Road, I observed a well-de- 


view of it published some years ago by Menzies 
of Edinburgh, but it is no longer to be had. I 
shall be glad to purchase a copy. F, M. 8. 


52, Inverness Terrace. 


NewMan, co. Bucxs.—Lipscombe, in his His- 
tory of Bucks, states that there was in Swanbourne 
church, on a brass plate removed from a slab and 
affixed to the north wall of the chancel, the fol- 
lowing quaint inscription :— 

“ Here lieth the body of William Newman, ryght called 
of many a godeman, 

And Isabel also hys trewe wyfe, the wyche he lovy’d 

wele i al’ his lyfe, 

The wyche William dyde, the sothe to say, the xvj 

day of June ye moneth of Maye (sic), 

In the yere of owere Lord m°cccclxij, ye wyche sowle 

God bring to hys mercye, 

And all that this shall reede or sé, say the Amen for 

charitye.” 

As there seemed to be something wrong about 
the months in the third line I wrote for informa- 
tion to the vicar, who sent me a most courteous 
reply, from which I make the following ex- 
tract :-— 
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“The chancel of Swanbourne church was rebuilt 
nearly from the foundations when the whole church was 
restored about seven or eight years ago. I was not then 
viear of the parish, and am unable to say what epitaphs or 
monuments then and there existed. At present there are 
none whatever in the chancel. [ made inquiry of the 
clerk, who is above seventy years of age, and he can 

r no t or inscription such as you men- 
tion. He says there were but three monuments in the 
chancel, and they are now in the north aisle; date 1740 
and thereabouts. I also inquired of one of the church- 
wardens, who is above seventy years of age, and he could 
remember no such epitaph ... . . 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” throw light upon 
the disappearance of this epitaph from Swan- 
bourne church, or does it exist in some other 
Buckinghamshire church? Lipscombe might have 
made a mistake as to the locality, but could not 
have invented the epitaph. G. F. D. 


Martin Parker.— Where was Martin Parker, 
the bailad-writer, who penned the favourite song 
of the Cavaliers, “'The King shall enjoy his own 
again,” a native or resident, and was he at any 
time of his life connected with the county of 
Norfolk ? ALPHA. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
# Love, son of earth; I am the power of love, 
Eldest of all the gods, with chaos born ; 
7 sheds light along the courts above, 
y kisses wake the eyelids of the morn.” 








“Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree : 
Each flower has wept, and bowed toward the east 
Above an hour since, yet you not dressed,” &c, 
“Slowly thy flowing tide 
Came in, old Avon; scarcely did mine eyes, 
As watchfully I roamed thy greenwood side, 
Perceive its gentle rise.” 
D. M. 8. 


“ Whene’er the mist that stands *twixt God and thee 
Defecates to a pure transparency 
That intercepts no ray, and adds no stain, 
There reason is, and there begins her reign.” 


B.N. 


Rycnzorover Casttz.—In Boys’s Sandwich 
p- 868) I find that the Roman “ bricks and tiles,” 
“18 inches by 12 and 34 inches thick,” and 
another sort “17 inches by 11 and 1} thick,” 
used in a building “which had the a rance 
of a wharf or landing-place” to Richborough 
Castle were purchased by “ Mr. Ebenezer Mussell 
of Bethnal Green,” and were “ employed in paving 
a court-yard and part of his house there.” My 
4 is—and the rate-books of the parish (circ. 
795) will show it—does the pavement still exist ? 

and in what part of Bethnal Green is it ? 

ALFRED Jonx Dungy. 
44, Beasborough Gardens. 

 RipgHaLen.”’—We used to have this curious 
surname in Craven, at Grassington, and other 
where it was always pronounced “ Riddy- 
off.” What does it mean? I observe in The 





Kildwiek Parish Almanack and Local Di 
1870 (published at Cross-Hills *), the names. of 
“ Messrs. H. & T. Riddihough,” which I presume 
is the name of “ Ridehalgh,” altered according to 
“Girston” pronunciation! I shall be glad to 
have an answer to my unde derivatur ? 

Sternen Jackson. 


“Surte:” “Laven.”—Is not the American 
slang ‘to smile”=to drink, connected with the 
old expression “to laugh”=to make merry, to 
earouse? In the Merchant of Venice (i. 1) 
Bassanio says, “ When shall we laugh? say 
when!” and in Beaumont and Fletcher's Mad 
Lover (v. 4), Chilax says, in the same sense seem- 
ingly, “Shall we laugh half an hour now? ” 

There was a game of cards, called “ Laugh-and- 
lay-down,” much quibbled on by facetious writers, 

Joun Appts, M.A. 


Srovz Aurars In CuurcuEs.—In the early 
volumes of “N. & Q.” we have some interestin 
papers on this subject (vide I* S. xi. 426, 496; 
xii. 115; 2°¢ S.i. 103, 136.) I have to add to the 
number named the stone altar of our parish 
church, Crook. Your original querist, Eoctr- 
SIASTICUS, intimates that a faculty is necessary 
for such an erection, but such was not the case 
here. Iam informed that Bishop Maltby, who 
consecrated the church in 1842, was taken by 
surprise when his attention was "directed to the 
altar, and for a few minutes hesitated to perform 
the ceremony. The bishop’s personal regard for 
the then rector of Brancepeth, who erected the 
altar, induced him to waive his objection to con- 
secrate. Does it come within the province of the 
Court of Faculty to interfere in such a matter? 

GrorcGE Ltovp. 
Crook, South Durham. 


SworD-BLADE [NscRIPTIONS.— Will some reader 
of “N, & Q.” kindly refer me to any accessible 
work, antiquarian or otherwise, containing an 
account of ancient inscriptions on sword-blades? 
The citation of five or six examples would pro- 
bably answer my pu . Is not there such a 
sword mentioned in the Arabian Nights? D. 


Sra Witt1am Wrnpaam.—I have somewhere 
read that Sir Wm. Wyndham, ancestor of Lord Le- 
confield, was told in his youth that, at some period 
of his career, he would stand in great peril from 
a white horse, which had such an effect upon him 
that in his equestrian exercises he always avoided 
an animal of that colour. Implicated in Jacobite 
a ues, and committed to the Tower, he there 
eisure to remember that the white horse was 
po ene on the Hanoverian arms. Would you 
or some reader kindly refer me to the original 








* A very well got-up publication, and containing much 
valuable and interesting local antiquarian news, and sold 
at a price extraordinarily cheap. 
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narrative? Burke, or some other of the popular 
writers on ancestral story, alludes to the prophecy ; 
but I have tried unsuccessfully to find the 
reference. W. J. 


Queries With Answers. 


Exper-Pita Parer.—I want to have a refer- 
ence to any book giving an account of the way the 
Chinese make a very tender variety of paper out of 
the pith of the elder or of rushes, and on which 
they paint most delicate pictures. I have till 
lately considered this material to be rice-paper. 
Is not rice-paper that which we call “ India- 
paper” ? NEPHRITE. 

[The very delicate material which is brought from 
China and commonly but erroneously termed rice-paper 
is in reality but a membrane of the bread-fruit tree, 
obtained by cutting the stem spirally round the axis, 
and afterwards flattening it by pressure, From the 
earliest times the Chinese have been unrivalled as manu- 
facturers of paper, and the world is most probably in- 
debted to them for the invention of cotton paper. Whether 
they employ elder-pith for the purpose we are unable to 
determine, but it is aslikely as not. Of the various kinds 
of paper fabricated by them, the two most elegant are 
(1) what is here commonly employed for “ India-proofs,” 
manufactured from the inner bark of the bamboo; and 
(2) what may be called a natural paper (to distinguish it 
from an ordinary manufacture) and which is made from 
the small branches of a tree resembling our mulberry 
tree. They cut these branches into lengths of about three 
feet, and boil them in an alkaline ley for the purpose of 
loosening the inner rind or bark, which is then peeled off 
and dried for use. This paper is so delicate that only 
one side can be written on; but the Chinese sometimes 
double the sheets and glue them together so neatly, that 
they appear to be a single leaf. “ Rice-paper” is ordi- 
nary vegetable paper brushed over on its outer surface 
with a size made of rice. ] 


Mapame Dvueazon: Viefkr tz Bruyn. — The 
enclosed description is affixed to the back of a 
picture, half-length, of a lady, costume of the end 
of the last century, holding in her hand a rose; the 
painter’s name being Vigée le Brun. Who was 
she? about what date? and is the play known? 

“ Mad™e Dugazon, célébre actrice de la Comedie Itali- 
enne dans le role de Nina, ot la Folle par Amour. Peint 
par Mad Le Brun.” 

C. Woop. 


“™ [Louise-Rosalie-Lefebvre Dugazon, a celebrated ac- 
tress, was born in Berlin in 1755, She came to Paris 
when eight years old, and at the age of twelve was en- 
gaged as a danseuse at the Théatre Italien. Displaving 
remarkable capacity as a vocalist, she performed in 
various operas, producing an extraordinary impression 
by her exquisite singing and vivacious acting. In the 
picture in question Madame Dugazon is represented 








where Nina exclaims, “Paix! Il appelle” (“ Hush! he 
is calling.””) To rare talents Madame Dugazon is said 
to have united qualities of heart which made her many 
friends. She never forgot the kindness with which Marie- 
Antoinette had applauded her first success, and gave 
many proofs, during the Revolutionary period, of her 
attachment to the royal family. died in 1821. 
Louise Elise le Brun (née Vigée), an eminent portrait 
and landscape painter, was born in Paris in 1755 or ’58. 
She had no instructor beyond receiving some friendly 
advice from Joseph Vernet, by which she so well profited 
that in 1780 she was admitted to the Academy. From 
that time she took a high position, and visited Italy, 
Russia, and England, painting while in London portraits 
of several of the aristocracy, receiving 1000 guineas for 
many full-length ones. } 


She 


DanteL Wetr: W, W. Loro.—Can you inform 
me who were the publishers of the poems of 
Daniel Wear and W. W. Lord, or where any oc- 
casional poem of either writer is to be found, and 
the periods in which they wrote ? 

AntI-Monopory. 

[Daniel Weir (born March 31, 1796, died Nov. 11, 
1831) contributed several songs to the Scottish Minstrel 
of R. A. Smith, and edited for Messrs. Griffin & Co, 
booksellers in Glasgow, three volumes of lyric poems, 
which appeared under the title of The National Minstrel, 
The Sacred Lyre, and Lyrical Gems. These collections 
are adorned with many compositions of his own. In 
1829 he published 4 History of the Town of Greenock, 
illustrated with engraviugs, 8vo, and left an unpublished 
MS. poem, entitled The Pleasures of Religion. In The 
Modern Scottish Minstrel, edited by Dr. Charles Rogers, 
vol. iii, pp. 194-205, will be found nine of Weir’s poems, 
with a short biographical sketch of him. 

In 1845 W. W. Lord published his first volume of 
Poems ; and in 1851 appeared his Christ in Hades, a 
poem of eight books, in blank verse. This was followed 
by André, a tragedy in five acts, 12mo, 1856. These 
works were published by Appleton & Co. of New York 
and Philadelphia. 
Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of America, ed. 1856, p. 547.] 


Four of Lord’s poems are inserted in 


TABLE OF ForsrppEN Deerefs.—In the small 
rural church of Shepton Bellinger, Hants, on the 
north side of the chancel, are painted the tables 
of consanguinity as appended at the end of the 
order of Common Prayer. I thought this worth 
making ‘a note of.” Is this curious introduction 
known to exist in any other place of worship in 
England ? Gro. RanxIN, 

[The Table of Prohibited Degrees was published in 
1563 under the authority of Matthew Parker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The ninety-ninth canon of 1603 orders 
that “the aforesaid table shall be in every church pub- 
lickly set up and fixed at the charge of the parish.” 
We believe this Table may still be seen in some few 
churches, } 
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Replies. 
LLANDUDNO: CONWAY.* 
TRACES OF THE DANES ALONG THE WESTERN COAST, 
(4% S, iv. 434, 547; v. 182.) 

It is matter of history that the Hebrides were 
from about the eighth to the eleventh century 
under the dominion of the Northmen, who in- 
cluded the Isle of Man in their territory. I am not 
careful to separate between the Norwegians and 
the Danes. They were both of the same stock, 
and their influence was much of the same charac- 
ter. Starting from the Isle of Man, their piratical 
expeditions swept slong the western coast, plun- 
dering and destroying all within their reach. 
In some cases they effected permanent settle- 
ments, as we shall shortly see; but, for the most 
part, the shores, headlands, and islands alone 
commemorate the fact of their presence. 


- } 

Starting, then, from the Point of Ayre (Norse), | 
at the northern extremity of Mona (Celtic), and | 
crossing over to the coast of Cumberland, we find | 


strong evidences of a large infusion of the Danish 
element. Allonby, Cannonby, Birkby, Ponsonby, 
Ravenglass on the coast ; and internally across the 
county from west to east, such names as Cald- 
beck, Ireby, Kirkoswald,Thornthwaite, &c., almost 
exclude entirely the Anglo-Saxon element. The 
northern part of Lancashire beyond Morecambe 
Bay ba much the same indication. The 
islands of Walney and Foulney, and the Peel of 


Foudrey, were doubtless useful naval stations for | 


the sea-rovers. 
South of Morecambe Bay the Danish infusion 


becomes much less apparent, though it is signi- | 


ficant that out of the six hundreds into which the 
county of Lancaster is divided, four of them 
bear Danish names—West Derby, Amounderness, 
Lonsdale and Leyland. The names Rossall, War- 
breck, Kirkham, Westby, &c. indicate a consider- 
able Danish influence; but the majority of the 
names between the Lune and the Ribble are An- 

lo-Saxon. This is still more the case between the 

ibble and the Mersey; but here a detached 
Danish colony settled, and have left the extent of 
their possessions exactly defined by the nomencla- 
ture. They commence at North Meols, near 


Southport, and extend as far as Runcorn Gap on | 


the river Mersey, following the curved line of 
coast, and being bounded landward by the chord 
joining the two extremities. Within this area 
we have Formby, Crosby, Roby, West Derby, 
Ince, Widnes (Wide Ness), and similar names. 
Here also we first meet with the name of Orme, 
which is attached to several prominent points on 
the coast as well as places in the interior. Some 


are inclined to consider him a mythological per- 
sonage; I rather believe him to have been an 





“* Concluded from p. 281. 





\ 


| eminent sea-rover, or rather, as the name is com- 
mon, there might be many of them. However 


this may be, Ormskirk unmistakeably owes its 
foundation to a Danish Orme. Let us charitably 
hope that after his harryings and piracies he set- 
tled quietly down in Lancashire, built a.church, 
and died a good Christian. Another strongly 
| marked indication of a self-contained Danish set- 
tlement is the Thingwall, or hill of counsel, the 
locality of which still bears the name. Beyond 
the line I have mentioned scarcely a Danish name 
is to be found in South Lancashire. 

On the tongue of land called the Hundred of 
| Wirral in Cheshire, lying between the Merse 
and the Dee, we find traces of another Danis 
settlement corresponding very curiously in nomen- 
clature with that just described. We have here 
| Greasby, Irby, Frankby, Raby, Caldy, Pensby, 
| Ness, and Neston, a repetition of the Meols, great 
and little, and also another Thingwaill still pre- 
serving its appellation. 

Here we take leave of the Northmen as settlers 
| for a long distance, and do not again meet with 
| them in that —— till we arrive in the southern 
} 


part of Pembrokeshire, fully confirming Mr. Wor- 
saae’s view that the expeditions of the Danes 
to Wales seem to have been confined to the 
tracts bordering on the north bank of the Severn. 
There are, however, on this long line of coast 
| pertinent indications showing that the Danes 
were well acquainted with it, and frequented the 
adjoining seas. Many of the headlands and islands 
bear Danish names. Crossing the Dee, and coast- 
| ing along Flint, Denbigh, and Caernarvon, we 
| find the nomenclature intensely Cymric. With 
| the exception of the two noble promontories of 
| Ormeshead, there is not a single trace of the North- 
| men along the whole line. The promontory was 
| a well-known sea-mark, and the adjoining bay no 
doubt a rendezvous and harbour of the Danish 
fleets; but the country was too poor to afford 
| much spoil, and the inhabitants were as wild and 
fierce as the sea-rovers themselves. Priestholme 
| or Puffin Island, off the east point of Anglesey, 
| bears a Danish name, and Red Wharf Bay ma 
| have been a convenient inlet in time of n 
The Skerry Rocks are Danish, as are also the 
North and South Stack Rocks, on which the 
lighthouses are erected. Holyhead is of later 
date. 

We come now to the question of Anglesey. 
Did the Danes or Northmen ever possess the 
island? If so, what indications of their occupa- 
tion have they left behind them? The name, it 
may be said, is itself conclusive of some connec- 
tion with the Northmen, but what was the 
nature of it? As conquerors, settlers, or mere 
transient visitors? Mr. Worsaae says that An- 
glesey “‘ was not unfrequently visited by the 
Norwegians in their piratical voyages to the He- 
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brides and Ireland.” At least the sagas mention 
it as “the southernmost region of which former 
Norwegian kings had made themselves masters.” 
Whatever the sagas may say, they not unfre- 
quently tell very great fibs, and are certainly not 
to be implicitly relied on in matters of fact. So 
far as 1 am aware there are no Danish remains, 
and not a single Danish name (except on thecoast) 
in the whole island. The very name which at 
first sight would seem to imply occupation, when 
rightly considered shows just the contrary. 
seems to have arisen in this way. The Isle of 
Man and the Isle of Anglesey were both anciently 
called Mon-a or simply “Island.” In order to 
distinguish the southern Mona from the northern 
one, the Northmen, from its contiguity to Britain, 
gave it the name of Anglesey, the island of the 
English, which, if they had known anything of 
its interior, they would have found not to be the 
case. At the extremity of the long promontory 
which Caernarvon pushes forward into the sea, 
we find the Island of Bards-ey, indubitably Danish. 
Rams-ey, near St. David’s Head, Skomer, and 
Shokham, small islands off the coast, bear the 
same testimony. Off the coast of Glamorgan we 
find another Ormeshead promontory. With these 


It | 


exceptions, I am not aware of any Danish names | 


along the whole line of the Welsh coast until we 
reach the southern part of Pembrokeshire. Here 
we find ourselves amongst the Scandinavian and 
Flemish population, but in what proportions of 
admixture it is hard to say. Some of the nomen- 


clature is decidedly Danish, such as the names of | 





headlands 
Caldy Island; and of the towns, Derby, Fish- 
guard, Haverford, &c. There are many which 
are doubtful, and may equally belong to the Low 
German element introduced by Henry I. about 
1100. 


Mr. Taylor, in his Words and Places, is usually | 


very judicious in his derivations, but in this dis- 
trict he has made rather a remarkable slip. He 
considers the name of Tenby Danish, and makes 
it a corruption of Dane-by, the town of the Danes. 
It occurs at once that, if the neighbourhood gene- 
rally were settled by the Danes, it would be no 
distinction to call one particular place by their 
name. Again, so remarkable a site as Tenby 
Castle must have had a name previously, as all 
the hill tops were fortified in very early times. 
This leads at once to the right explanation. 
Tenby is a corruption, Danish or English, of Din- 
bych, the small hill-fort, which exactly suits the 
locality, and corresponds with the other Denbigh, 
the chief town of Denbighshire. 

Beyond Pembrokeshire the Danish names cease, 
and do not reappear until we round the southern 
and eastern coast to the district north of the 
Thames. J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


Linney, Stacks, Stackpole, Langstone, | 





Though Mr. Roarr “hardly knows why I 
should import my vationality into this subject,” 
other readers of “ N. &Q.” may not find it strange 
that I should say it seemed more probable to me, 
as a Welshman, that a place in Wales bore a 
Welsh rather than a Danish name. Saint Tudno 
may have been a myth, but the remains of a her- 


| mitage (see early vols. of “ N. & Q.”’) and the old 





church prove that a pious man, whom the people 
knew by the name of Tudno, devoted himself 
there to the service of God according to the light 
he had, and that his memory was canonised by 
those among whom he laboured. With respect 
to Conway (Conwy), I do not see what it has to 
do with the question. Cyn-wy, the chief water, 
so far as I can perceive, has no connection with 
Llandudno, the church of Tudno; but perhaps this 
is also a “Danish name.” Alas! for us poor 
Cymri, our own loved language has no names for 
our own hills and rivers, so we must seek for 
them in the language of the roving pirate, who, 
making sudden descents on our coasts, returned as 
rapidly to their ships with the plunder they had 
amassed, or flying ie the avengers of blood, 
but who had nevertheless time to give names 
to the various places they visited, and more 
wonderful still, to teach the inhabitants to use 
them! For Mr. Worsaae, whom I have had the 
oe of meeting more than once, I have the 

ighest esteem—he is a true archeologist; but 
his expression, ‘made themselves masters of 
Wales,” can only mean that the coasts were’ at 
their mercy, and that they ravaged the country. 
The line of the three independent and two tribu- 
tary sovereigns of the Britons was not interrupted 
by them. There was no Danish king in Wales as 
there was in England and in Dublin. As for the 
ancient fortress over Llandudno, men who are 
capable of deciding on such matters have agreed 
that it and many others not only in that neigh- 
bourhood but throughout Wales, consisting of 
hills whose summits are surrounded by walls of 
Cyclopean masonry containing within their cir- 
cumference the circles of large stones which 
formed the foundations of the “Cytian,” are 
remains of British fortresses. In saying this I 
detract in no way from the point of civilisation to 
which the Northmen had attained. I am too well 
acquainted with the sagas todo so. Mr. Roger 
perhaps knows nothing of the aboriginal Britons 
but that they “were naked barbarians.” He can 
soon learn to what an advanced point of civilisa- 
tion they had arrived if he tries; ample means 
of doing so are within his reach. To say nothing 
of the effect produced by the long occupation of 
the Romans, we know that Christianity prevailed 
among the Britons, while the Norsemen and 
Saxons were sunk in heathenism. Even in Mr. 
Roger's own statement, Mr. French of Bolton 
is no very great authority. In the early stages of 
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society men are glad, even in the present day, to 
use the means at hand (I have been glad to make 
a cup of paper to convey walcr to a fainting | 
fellow-traveller) ; but vases of piuiicd rushes, even | 
though lined with clay, would not have carried | 
water the distance many of the British fortresses 
are from wells or rivers, nor retained it when 
brought. By the way, did Mr. Roger ever read | 
of a conquering army who once were chosen from 
among a warlike and considerably civilised people 
by their “ lapping water with their tongues as a 
dog lappeth’? I do not doubt the “ Improve- 
ment Company” are as devoid of taste as the | 
most “ whitewashing churchwarden.” I only said 
it would be creditable to them to restore and pre- 
serve an ancient national monument, and the 
recent restoration of a similar one proves that I 
am not solitary in my opinion. I never said 
“Landedia” and “ Landéde” were identical. I 
said the similarity of sound may have struck Mr. 
Roger: it is nearer than “Cryd Tudno” and | 
cuckoo,” at all events. 

In conclusion, I know what a “slogan” is, but 
Mr. Roger perhaps can explain what a “slug- 
horn" is; andif it isa horn, how it pronounces the 
words “Craig Ellachie,” &c. Speaking trumpets, 
I believe, are a modern invention. Crwkm. 

Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 


GOLD AND SILVER MINES. 
(4% 8. v. 174.) 


Perhaps the following may be of use to J. P. 
There was a tradition that William Pudsey—who 
held the estate of Bolton Hall in the parish of 
Giseburne, in Craven, Yorkshire, from 1577 to 
1629—had upon his land a lead mine very rich in 
silver ( History of Craven, by Dr. Whitaker, p. 102). 
The author of Webster's Metallographia, 4to, Lon- 
don, 1671 (p. 21), speaking of silver that had 
been found in this part of Yorkshire, says : — 


“ The other place*was within the township of Riming- 
ton, in the parish of Gisburn, in Craven, in a field called 
Skelkorn, belonging to one Mr. Pudsey, an ancient 
esquire and owner of Bolton Hall jurta Bolland ; who in 
the reign of Elizabeth did there get good store of ore, 
and converted it to his own use (or rather coined it, as 
many do believe, there being many shillings marked with 
an eseallop, which the people of that county call Pudsey 
shillings unto this day), but whethersoever way it was, 
he procured his pardon for it, as I am certified from the 
mouths of those who had seen it.” 


Webster further says: — 


“ While old Basby (a chemist) was with me, I pro- 
cured some of the ore, which yielded after the rate of 
26 Ib. of silver per ton. Since then, good store of lead 
has been gotten; but I could never procure any more of 
the sort formerly gotten, the miners being so cunning 
that, if they meet with any vein that contains so much 
ore o will make it a mine roygl, they will not dis- 
cover it.” 





In a note Dr. Whitaker (History of Craven, 
above quoted) says: — 

“ The following papers, lately communicated to me from 
the evidences of the Pudsays, put the matter out of doubt:— 
‘Case of a myne royall. Although the gold or silver 
contained in the baser metals of a mine in the land of a 
subject be of less value than the baser metall, yet if the 
gold and silver doe countervaile the charge of refining, 
or be of more value than the baser metall spent in refin- 
ing itt, this is a myne royall, and as well the base metal 
as the gold and silver in it belongs to the crown. 

Edw. Herbert, Att.-Gen. Tho. Lane. 

Oliver St. John, Sol..Gen. Ja. Maynard, 

Orl, Bridgman. Edw. Hyde. 

John Glanvill. J. Glynn. 

Jeoffry Palmer. Harbottle Grimstone, é&e,’ 

“ So favourable at that time were the opinions of ‘ the 
most constitutional lawyers (for such were the greater 
part of these illustrious names) to the prerogative, Bat 
the law on this head has been very wisely altered by two 
statutes of William and Mary,’— Blackstone, vol. iv. 
», 295, 
ar Che other paper is of later date:—‘ To the King’s 
most excellent Majesty. The humble petition of Ambrose 
Pudsay, Esq. sheweth, That your petitioner, having 
suffered much by imprisonment, plunder, &c., for his 
bounden loyalty, and having many years concealed @ 
myne royall in Craven in Yorkshire, prayeth a patent 
for digging and refining the same.’ 

“The opinion above-recited is printed nearly in the 
same words, with considerable variations however in the 
signatures, in Pettus’s Fodine Regales, p. 75, where it 
bears the date of 1640,” 

Allof the above, with several particulars relating 
to the supposed coinage of Pudsey shillings or 
sixpences, may be found in Ruding’s Annals of the 

Coinage, third edition, 1840, vol. ii. pp. 226, 227. 
It seems pretty certain that no coinage really took 
place. Hawkins (Silver Coins of England, p. 154) 
says that the so-called Pudsey sixpences are 
nothing more than the caprice probably of some 
silversmith. Henry W. Henrrey, M.N.S. 

Markham House, Brighton. 


KING JAMES II.’S MISSAL: JOSEPH MERYLL. 
(4" 8S. v. 224.) 

Though unable to say whether the Prayers for 
the Queen of James II. were ever published, I 
can inform the readers of “N. & Q.” that the 
terminational prayer was printed in the fifth edi- 
tion of Dymock’s Great Sacrifice of the New Taw, 
in 1685, in English, as follows : — 

“ To be added tu the last Collect at the end of Mass, 

“ And defend thy servants, Innocent the Chief Bishop, 
James our King, Mary our Queen, and Queen Catharine, 
together with ourselves, and all Christian people, from 
all adversity always, and in all places: grant peace and 
welfare in our times; and preserve thy Church from 
all wickedness. Through our Lord Jesus Christ, &¢.— 
Amen.” 

I have a prayer-book, which probably belonged 
to the queen of Charles IL, Catharine of Bra- 
ganza, as it is elegantly bound, and has gilt on 
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one cover the royal arms of Portugal, surmounted 
by the crown. The title is, Jesus, Maria, Joseph, 
rinted at Amsterdam, 1663; and it contains two 
ong prayers for King Charles II. and his queen 
respectively. 
ut I possess another old an ae the 
“ Manual of Devout Prayers, London, 1688, re- 
printed at Paris 1702,” with the following 
prayer: — 
“ For the King, Queen Mother, Queen Dowager, and 
Princess Louisa, 





“ Q God, who art the strength and support of those 


kingdoms that serve thee; mercifully hear our prayers, 


and defend thy servants James III. our King, Mary the | 


Queen Mother, Katherine the Queen Dowager, and the 
Princess Louisa, from all danger; and grant that their 
aay may conduce to the peace and welfare of thy 
people, Through our Lord, &c.” ‘ 

F. C. H. 


Joseph Merrill was educated at Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge; became B.A. in 1658, M.A. in 
1663; was instituted to the rectory of Lower 
Magdalen, near Chipping Ongar, Essex, May 25, 
1667, which he continued to hold till his death 
in 1700—the patron being George Throckmorton, 
Esq. (Newcourt’s Repertorium, ii. 371.) He was 
nominated to the third stall in Worcester Cathe- 
dral, May 1, 1610; in which he was succeeded on 
his death, in 1700, by William Galloway (Le 
Neve’s Fasti, by T. D. Hardy, iii. 81, 82). His 
name is variously spelt—Meryll, Merill, and Mer- 
rill: the last being in his autograph subscription 
in the register of the University of Cambridge. 
Of the way in which he became possessed of the 
Missal I can form no opinion. E, V. 





“GALLERY OF COMICALITIES.” 
(4 8, iv. 478; v. 43, 209.) 
Having drawn the attention of my friend George 


Cruikshank to Mg. Bares’s paper given in your 
impression of January 8, I have his permission to 





state that the “Gallery of Comicalities ” ori- | 
ginated in the circumstance that sume forty years | 


ago he was applied to by Mr. Dowling, the editor 
of Bell’s Life in London—with whom he had been 
on terms of intimacy—for leaye to reproduce 
some half dozen of the etchings from his works 
called “ Phrenological Illustrations,” “ TIllustra- 
tions of Time,” and “Scraps and Sketches ” in 
the pages of the journal named. Acting on the 
walified permission so obtained, Mr. Claremont, 
the proprietor, to the utter astonishment of the 
artist, appropriated for his newspaper the whole 
or nearly all of George Cruikshank’s designs con- 
tained in the works in question. When remon- 


strated with by the artist, and required to stay 
the issue of the number of the paper in which 
these appeared, on the ground that it was seri- 
ously interfering with the gale of the artist’s own 





works, Mr. Claremont, through his editor, peremp- 
torily declined. Consulting a professional friend 
holding a post in the Court of Chancery, to know 
whether an injunction might not be obtained to 
restrain Mr. Claremont in the course he had 
thought proper to follow, the artist was advised 
to suffer the wrong rather than enter into litiga- 
tion, the result of which in any event would 
entail pecuniary loss. 

These illustrations, I have said, first appeared 
in the columns of Bell's Life in London under the 
heading “ Gallery of Comicalities.” They were 
afterwards published separately by Mr. Clare- 
mont. A very large number were sold, and large 
profits realized. George Cruikshank neither re- 
ceived nor would have accepted a single farthing. 
All he desired was by the sale of his own publi- 
cations to be allowed to reap the advantage of 
his own creations, but this the cupidity of the 
individual referred to rendered abortive. George 
Cruikshank never contributed directly to the 
“Gallery of Comicalities.” His designs, obtained 
in the manner described, were copied by an 
ordinary wood-engraver from his eulinns, The 
average cost of these, he informs me, would not 
exceed thirty shillings each. Mr. Claremont, find- 
ing the thing a profitable venture, continued the 
publication, and employed Kenny Meadows and 
others to furnish new designs. If among the illus- 
trations referred to by Mr. Bares there be any 
designs by the laie brother of George Cruikshank, 
the latter believes they must have been arrogated 
in the same peculiar way. He hardly thinks his 
brother, who was aware of all the circumstances, 
would voluntarily contribute any of his designs. 
The first-named publication, “Phrenological Illus- 
trations,” appeared on August 1, 1826; that called 
“Tilustrations of Time,” on May 1, 1827; and 
“Scraps and Sketches ” somewhat later. 

The name of George UCruikshank’s brother, his 
senior by three years, was Isaac Robert. Their 
father, Isaac Cruikshank, also an artist, and his 
wife, the daughter of a naval officer named Mac- 
naughten, were both natives of Scotland. The 
grandfather of the two Cruikshanks—the cele- 
brated George and his only less talented brother— 
was connected with the Customs at Leith, and re- 
sided in Edinburgh. 

Isaac Robert Cruikshank began his career as 
midshipman on board the “ Perseverance,” be- 
longing to the Hon. East India Company, a service 
which he early quitted. . C, Roar. 





SHELLEY'S “QUEEN MAB” AND “ DECLARA- 
TION OF RIGHTS.” 


(4” 8. v. 246.) 
A Lonpon Booxseixer inquires what was my 
authority for the first part of the statement— 
“Queen Mab waa published by 4 piratical trader 
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soon after it had been privately printed, and was 
again piratically published in 1821.” My autho- 
rity was as follows. Medwin, in his Life of 
Shelley (Newby, 1847), says in vol. i. p. 93 :— 

“ Shelley never showed me a line of Queen Mub.... 
Not that, although he did print, he ever published Queen 
Mab, contining himself to sending copies of it to many of 
the writers of the day; but, fulling into the hands of a 
piratical bookseller, it soon got a wide circulation from his 
reprint.” 

Middleton, in his Shelley and his Writings 
(Newby, 1858), quotes, in vol. i. p. 251, this 


statement of Medwin’s (misquoting the page as | 


83, however) :— 

“In a short space of time a copy of this edition [ Shel- 
ley’s own privately printed edition, 1813) fell into the 
hands of a piratical bookseller, and the poem soon ob- 
tained a wide circulation from his reprint.” 

Then at p. 257 Mr. Middleton proceeds to 
say: — 

“ Many years later, when in Italy 2 e. in 1821}, on 
another edition being published by a London bookseller 
of this ill-starred creation, the poet was hastily written 
to by his friends, who feared that, deeply injurious as the 
mere distribution of the poem had proved, this publica- 
tion might awaken fresh persecutions.” 

I have italicised a few words to bring out the 
= of dates. It appears to me “ry! clear 
that Mr. Middleton considered there had been a 
piratical edition of Queen Mab published in or 
soon after 1813, and another piratical edition 
(Clarke’s, about which there is no dispute) pub- 
lished in 1821. His only authority as to the 
assumed earlier piratical edition was Medwin, 
whose words, italicised by me, seem fairly to raise 
such a presumption, though without making the 
assertion positively. If Medwin was wrong, or 
wrote so loosely as to be misinterpreted by Mid- 
dleton, and hence by myself as well, I can only 
refer to a note made in my Memoir of Shelley 
(p. xxxii.) :-— 

“T will here say, once for all, that Medwin is an inac- 
curate writer, and thus save myself the necessity of con- 
tinually expressing, when I state anything on his autho- 
rity, a doubt whether it is true or false.” 

I have now cited the only direct authority, or 
supposed authority, for my 
is another collateral point which might seem con- 
firmatory of that authority, and to which, there- 
fore, I shall also refer. Medwin says (Life of 
Shelley, i. 102) :— 

“That Mr. Brooks (he was the —_—- if not the 
printer, of the Owenites) did not make use of the rifaci- 
menti or —< [i. e. certain emendations made in 
MS. by Shelley himself] in Ais numerous reprints of 
Queen Mab, may easily be conceived; for these very 
alterations were the only objectionable parts to him, and 
he would have thought it a sacrilege to have struck out 
a word of the original text, much less the notes. Queen 
Mab is indeed the gospel of the sect.” 

Here we find that the Owenite publisher made 
“numerous reprints” of Queen Mab. Now 


legation. But there | 


Owenism was fairly started in 1813 by the publi- 
cation of Mr. Owen’s book, A New View of So- 
ciety. The year 1813 was the same year in which 
Shelley printed his private edition of Queen Mab ; 
and there seems, therefore, no inherent improba- 
bility in the supposition that at least one of 
Brooks's “ numerous editions” of that poem may 
have been brought out before Clarke’s piracy of 
1821. This is a point, however, on which I 
cannot affirm anything. 

As the Lonpon BooxseEtrer is evidently well 
informed in Shelleyan matters, I will not deny 
| that he has made me somewhat sceptical as to 
| any pirated edition of Queen Mab earlier than 
1821. I have never myself seen one, though I 
have seen the piracy of 1821, and also the original 
unpublished edition of 1813. 

May I conclude with a request to the Lonpon 
BooKsELLER? It is that he would oblige me with 
his name and address, so that 7 iaay make per- 
sonal wy re | after Shelley’s Declaration of Rights 
| and his Irish pamphlets. W. M. Rosser, 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 





PROVINCIAL GLOSSARY. 
(4" S. v. 271.) 
Mr. Apis Wrient’s letter is so important, 
that I hope this subject will not be allowed to 
drop. The most important remark in it is the 
| hint that it is no part of a word-collector to 
| account for, or derive, the words which he hears: all 
| he has to do is to ascertain, and record, the exact 
| sense in which a given word is used. The etymo- 
| logy of them is more likely to be obscured than 
| advanced by guesses, which are of no value except 
| to the inventor of them. The collectors who, like 

Mr. Atkinson, are really equal to the task of 
| derivation, must always be very few. 

Every person who undertakes to make such 4 

| collection should procure Halliwell’s Archaic and 
Provincial Glossary, fifth edition, published b J. 

| R. Smith. This is the best general atia of 

| reference, and I give an extract to show how 

| words may be recorded : — 

“ Bick. A wooden bottle or cask in which beer is car- 

| ried into the harvest fields. Norfolk. 

Bicker. (1) To fight; to quarrel; to act with hos 

| tility. a it not standard English ?] 

(2) To clatter; to hasten. orth. 

| (3) Ashort race, North. 


| 


| (4) A small wooden dish, made of staves and hoops 
| like a tub. North. Also, a tumbler-glass, in which 
sense it is merely another form of Beaker, q. v. 

Bickerment. Conflict.” 

A very t deal of good might be done by 
verifying Mr. Halliwell’s explanations. In some 
few cases correction may be required ; in all cases 
it is a satisfaction to know that it is all correct. 
A collector should also, of course, consult his own 
county-glossary, where such exists. Another prac- 
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tical question is, how to print these. Now it Jeremy Bentuam (4% 8, v. 244.)—I believe [ 
seems to me that it is hardly necessary, at start- | must claim the authorship of the verses addressed 
ing, to have a society for the purpose. The lists | to my old teacher Jeremy Bentham, for which 
of words not in Halliwell which any collector | Mr. J. H. Drxon has obtained the honour of 
could make would seldom be of any great length, | insertion in your pages. The philosopher used to 
and we might hope that some periodical or maga- | say that there were controversies in his family 
zine would consent to the occasional insertion of | about the origin of the name—controversies about 
them. This — = a — - expense, | which he cared very little. He thought the evi- 
and would admit of the wor ing done piece- | dence was in favour of the town of Bentheim, in 
meal. It could easily be collected, and published | Germany, whence his ancestors claimed descent. 
by subscription afterwards. I, for one, would | His father (Jeremiah, the City solicitor) was 
gladly subscribe for several copies. ‘oa ate to appropriate a motto—* Tam bene quam 
Perhaps the Early English Text Society, or the | benigno”—for the Bentham arms, transposing 
Philological Society, or both, might help in the | the two first syllables into Bene-tam. 
work. If so, I should have no objection to occa- Joun Bowrrnea. 
sionally reading over proof-sheets of a portion of | Claremont, Exeter. 
the final issue, or to assist in revising lists as sent nied : e i 
in. Bat I hope Mn. Atpis Wanton will consent |, 08x: Loxnow: Liwooux (4% 8. v. 201.)— 
. : nd this couplet, with some little alteration, in 
to take upon himself the general superintendence | 9 ealtesti me ar 
ection of the Original Predictions of Robert 
of the whole, as few are more competent to do so. Siew delivered by himself, It runs as fol- 
If the publication entailed much additional ex- | jj e.? “* “nreree SY lamer) . 
nse upon the societies above-named, this might a ; 
fe met ~ increasing the number of subscribers, pee peepee tm we eek, 
or by a few donations from such as are most in- So that it shall be fulfilled, 
terested in the subject. It would be a mistake Lincoln was, London is, and York shall be 
to increase the amount of subscription to those The finest city of the three,” &c. 
societies. The Early English Text Society al- 
ey issues an Extra Series for an additional | of yer, near New Church, on the forest of Dela- 
wr tate thi . f . h | mere, Cheshire, in the year 1467. 
r: h tas ge " End ma that every | A “History of the Prophet,” with most of his 
} atwke © pub yy the Early — Text | predictions and the supposed fulfilment of many 
os 4 (except a few that are out of print, and | of them, appears in the Tell Tale—a magazine of 


Nixon is said to have been born in the parish 





even these are being reprinted) can be purchased | miscellaneous literature, published without date, 
separately by non-subscribers. I have been sur- | somewhere about 1822-24. W. A. Promse. 
prised to find that some persons are not aware of | Sutton in Ashfield, Notts 


this. Watrer W. SKzat. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. | WAKEFIELD Parish Cuvurcn (4S. v. 92, 248, 
| 286.)—No one can possibly be more dissatisfied 
with the course taken by the committee than I 
| am. But the letter from the secretary, though ob- 
viously intended to convey the impression that 
the committee was unanimously determined to 
have the ancient monuments removed, at most 
proposed, and considered, and was anxious, &c. ; 
and even if it had been still more imperative, it 
seems to me that the question at issue would 
have been the same. Mr. Scorr himself admits 
at some length that, at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee, he prepared the plan, which, we are told, 
is to replace the historical memorials of the 
parish, which have retained their present position 
for years, the right of which those who sleep 
beneath them in their day bought and paid for, 
and that he furnished the committee with the 
have given some qualification; but at least a | Mens of doing what he knew as well as I (though 
good will to assist is cordially offered by I was unable to express my feelings so ably or 
F.C. H_ | eloquently) was utterly wrong and unjustifiable. 
* | I venture to say that Mr. Scorr’s explanation 
merely amplifies my complaint. 





Fully approving of the proposal of Mr. W. A. 
Warieut, that some systematic effort should be 
made for the collection of provincial words, I 
think the attempt should be extended still fur- 
ther. I would include in it the various idioms, 
phrases, and modes of expression peculiar to cer- 
tain counties or districts. I have always been a 
great observer, not only of provincial words, but 
of expressions, and those peculiar ways of using 
forms of speech which prevail in one place and 
not in others. I know of no persons better quali- 
fied to assist in such an undertaking than the 
clergy, from their constant intercourse with the 
humbler classes, from whose conversation pro- 
vincialisms are chiefly to be collected. A resi- 
dence of half a century in a country parish may 
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No one has 80 gteat a tight to be dissatisfied 
with the proposed removal of the monuments in 
this ancient church as the subscribers. It was 
represented to us, when our money was asked for, 
that the “restoration” of the church was to be 
conducted by Mr. Scott, and now it appears that 
the committee have taken upon themselves to 
dictate to Mr. Scott, and still worse that he has 
given way to them and allowed himself to be a 
party to a transaction which he knows to be 
wrong, and to which he ought therefore never to 
have yielded. What the subscribers hoped for in 
selecting an architect of such eminence was, not 
that he would allow his plans in matters of such 
importance to be formed and directed by the local 
committee, who, however admitable as men en- 
thusiastic in a praiseworthy object, have neces- 
sarily neither the time nor the ability to study 
the subject, as it is presumed that he has done, 
but that he would himself direct the work as he 
believed to be best, and the committee and au- 
thorities of the church would oblige us by receiv- 
ing his instructions and seeing them carried out. 
As it is, it would seem that an eminent architect 
is selected merely to take the responsibility of a 
“ restoration”? conducted by the committee, and 
that the subscribers are only thought of when 
their money is wanted. ONE OF THEM. 


Foxe THE MARTYROLOGIST: GREENWOOD THE 
PrrsEcutor (4 S. vy. 180.)—I presume that the 

rsonage alluded to in the article “Foxe the 

artyrologist” (ué supra) is not the individual 
who figures in the History of Oliver Heywood the 
Puritan. In the collections that I have been 
making for a new impression of my Stories (and 
Chronicles) of the Craven Dales, I find the follow- 
ing particulars: — 

“The good man (Oliver Heywood) was not without 
his trials. At Skipton in Craven was one William Green- 
wood, an attorney-at-law, whose wife was the widow of 
one of the Whitleys of Sunderhills, near Coley. Green- 
wood was a bad private character, a profane swearer, a 
debauchee, and a drunkard. His wife was of dissipated 
habits, and seldom sober. It was at her instigation chat 

ings were commenced against the old puritan. 

he judges were merciful, and Heywood escaped with a 
caution and a slight fine, which was defrayed in court by 
his friends. There is a tradition respecting Greenwood, 
that he was to!d by an old potter-wife, who was a gipsy 
and a witch (fortane-teller), that he and his wife would 
come to violent deaths. This preyed upon Greenwood's 
mind, and he coupled it with what Heywood had said on 
his trial, and while looking in his persecutor’s face — The 
Lord will avenge his own elect. Certain it is that in 1664 
Greenwood was thrown from his horse opposite the 
market-cross in Skipton, and killed on the spot ; he was 
drank at the time. In 1688 Mrs. Greenwood was thrown 
from her horse and killed, and at the same spot. She 
was dtunk at the time; and thus the denunciation of the 
—_ and the prophecy of the gipsy received their ful- 

ent.” 


In reading the Memoirs of Oliver Heywood, I 
have been struck with some remarkable coinci- 











dences between him and Peter Paul Vergerio, the 
Bishop of Capo d’Istria,* who first preached the 
reform and founded the church of the Grisons, 
Both fled in the depth of winter; both arrived in 
distant villages at midnight, and trusted to 
strangers. The puritan and the bishop were re« 
ceived in the same hospitable manner, &c. There 
are many other striking coincidences. As Heys 
wood was no doubt well acquainted with the his« 
tory of Vergerio, it is not improbable that he 
determined to take him as an example, and to do 
as he had done. However, in some respects the 
puritan had the advantage over the bishop. Hey- 
wood had a good horse, and if he fled in the depth 
of winter, it was not to a valley nearly 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea. SrTerHEn JAcKson, 


SARCOPHAGUS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY (4" §, 
y. 191.)—In reference to the inscription on the 
sarcophagus recently discovered close to West- 
minster Abbey, it may be remarked that the 
words VALERI in the second line, and paral in 
the third, both end with the tall J, equivalent to 
11. These words are therefore in the plural; and 
the second, patRit, should be probably translated 
“ their countrymen,” and not “ to their oy ue 


Tne Four Seasons (4% 8. vy. 200.)—The 
almanac-makers when stating that “ winter,” &¢., 
“commences,” mean that “the winter, &c., quar- 
ters commence.” The shortest —_ in this hemi- 
—_— falling in December, the longest day in 

une, whilst equal day and night throughout the 
globe falls in March and September. Taking the 
average of Great Britain, from the north of Scot 
land to the south of England, the commencement 
of the four seasons corresponds very nearly with 
these astronomical quarters. The commencement 
of the four seasons varies even in Great Britain; 
and seasons, properly so called, are known only 
in the temperate zones. The seasons in Asia, 
Europe, and America vary even under the same 
degrees of latitude. From the sixtieth degree of 
latitude to the pole, omly two seasons occur: & 
severe and protracted winter being immediately 
followed by the warmth of summer. A map 
marked with the isothermal lines should be con- 
sulted. T. J. Buoxron. 


Joun Coox (4 S. iv. 500, 575; v. 118.) —Ma. 
Harrison is referred to Scottish Traditional Ver- 
sions of Ancient Ballads, p. 77 (Percy Societ y 
1845; and also to Bell’s Barly Ballads, p. 124 
(now published by Griffin & Co. London). He 
will find all the information required in the above 
works; the last-named can be easily obtained 
(price 2s. 6d.) SrepHEN Jackson. 








* He was born at Capo d’fstria im 1498; he died in 
1565 at Pontresina, where he was pastor. The first notice 
we have of Heywood is in 1662. 
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APPARITION oF OLD Booty at Stromporr (4 Spain Gitanos, in Hungary and Transylvania Pha- 


S. vy. 31, 79, 185.) —A similar story to that of | 
Old Booty is told of one Jones, an attorney at 
Lyme Regis, who made himself hated by the 

he took in the trial and condemnation of the 
hat of the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth, 
many of whom were inhabitants of Lyme. It is 


said that a vessel from Lyme, when sailing in the 


Mediterranean, saw in the offing a strange-looking 


black craft, which they hailed as it approached. 


A sable figure stood up, and a voice as of a speak- 


ing-trumpet replied, “ Bound for Stromboli with 
Mr. Jones on board.” A note in the log-book 


was made, and the day and heur corresponded 


with that of Jones’s decease. 

The above is quoted from memory from a 
Dorset guide-book. It is curious that the date 
of the Old Booty story (1687) should in all pro- 
bability be nearly the same as that of Jones. 
Which is the original? or are they both taken 
from a third tale ? Z. Z. 


Ur or tHe Cuatpegs (4 S. vy, 176.) — The 
ar whom we call Chaldeeans are always in the 
ld Testament called Casdim.* The Greeks 
called them Chaldaioi, the Arabians Caldiniin, 
and the Syrians Caldia. Michaelis (Spicilegium 
Geogr. Heb. ext. ii. 77) and Schlizer consider the 


Casdim to be of Northern origin, akin to the Scla- | 
vonian ; but Adelung (Mithridates, i. 314), Rosen- | 


miiller (on Habakuk i. 6), and Gesenius (Grea‘er 
Lexicon) adhere to their Semitic and Babylonian 
origin. The opinion to which A. H. inclines he 
will find carried out with extraordinary erudition 
by August Ludwig Schlézer in Eichhorn’s Re- 
pertorium (viii. 113). The word Casdim was used 


in the Old Testament for astrologer, magian, &c., | 


as the word Chaldeans is used in the classics 
(Dan. ii. 2,4; Is. xlvii. 12-15). The Russians 
call a magician or fortune-teller koldun, and this 
is the meaning of Chaldei in the Pandects. Cal- 
deat in Arabic means a tract of rough land. 
Abraham was a nomade, and the word Hebrew, 
“ay, means an emigrant. The Chaldeans had 
also the name of Chalybes according to Strabo 
and Plutarch. Perhaps they are the Cepheni 
(Isphahan ?) of Pliny (vi. 13). The Kurds (Car- 
duchi) are thought to be of Chaldee origin. 


Schlozer reckons four divisions of the Chaldwans: | 


1, the Nabathwan in Babylon; 2, in Armenia; 
3, in Chalybia on the Euxine; and, 4, in Tzania, 


the country of the old Macrones. The variety of | 


names for the Chaldeans is analogous to that of 
the gipsies, who are called in Germany Zigeuner, 
inHolland Heiden, in Denmark and Sweden Tar- 
tats, in France Bohemians, in Italy Zingari, in 


° This name Schlézer detects in Arfa-chasd (Gen. x. 22), 
meaning Sandy-casd (Chaldwa), which corresponds with 


r ' . _ 
= soley Arranachitis. 


raoh Nepek, and in Turkey Tchingenes. 

The point which Schlézer takes up is that the 
Chaldeans in Babylon, whom Nebuchadnezzar led, 
who plundered Egypt and destroyed the first 
Jerusalem, as he did the first Tyre, were a new 
and wholly distinct people from the Babylonians ; 
and Michaelis supports his hypothesis, from which 
Schlézer dissents, in part, by showing that the 
names of the Chaldee monarchs are not Hebrew 
| or Babylonian but Wendish (Sclavonian); and, 

amongst other instances, that Nebuchadnetzar 
| is in Russian Nebé kazenniy Tzar =a lord ap- 
| Pointed by heaven; or otherwise, Nebu godnot 

Tzar = a prince worthy of heaven. So also 
Daniel’s pagan name, Belschatzar, is Bolszot Tzar 
=a great prince; or otherwise, Byl tésh Tzar = 
he was also a prince—that is, of the royal family. 
A dozen other examples of Chaldee names fn 
Daniel, corresponding with pure Russian, may be 
found in Michaelis’s Spicilegium, p. 102. The 
question must still be considered unsettled whilst 
the best critics remain at variance. 

T. J. Buckron. 


Betts or St. Perer’s Mancrort, NorRwich 
(4% 8. y, 237.)\—A CorREsponDENT has been & 
weekly reader of “N. & Q.” from the first num- 
ber, and the intimation at p. 117 had not escaped 
his notice; but as he, with many others, has been 
| waiting five or six years for Mr. L’Estraner’s 
| account of the Bells of Norfolk (as long almost as 
| others have been waiting for Mr. ELLacomBr’s 
great Tome of Belles Lettres, and of the Bells in 
Devon and Cornwall—which latter, by the bye, 
was delivered to me and other members of the 
Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society nearly two 
years ago), therefore, rather than keep others 
waiting any longer, it seemed to me to be more 
| good-tempered to gratify the lovers of bells with 
this grand peal of twelve, than keep them self- 
ishly all to myself; especially, too, as it would 
evidently gratify some who might be longing for 
them. 

Any person at all acquainted with the names 
of our founders would at once understand that 
Pach must be a printer's error for Pack, arising, it 
might be, from the bad handwriting of 

An OLD CORRESPONDENT. 


PanreyrRic on THE Lapres (4 S. y. 87, 186, 

214.)—I have a MS. of these lines, copied many 

| years ago, in which they are ascribed to Sheridan, 

being headed “Sheridan's Essay on Woman.” 

Six stanzas are given, though placed in different 

order, and varying slightly from the versions 
already quoted in “N. & Q.” S. M. P. 

Gopwiy Swirt (4* S. y. 66, 135, 159, 211.)— 

| I venture to state as my opinion that the coat of 

| Swift of Rotheram, as given by the heraldic au- 
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thority mentioned, cannot be assigned (by legal 

roofs) to any existing family of the name. There 
ig a presumption that existing families named 
Swift might possibly establish their right to the 
armorial coat in question, but I do not think that 
any has done so, 


Lancasuire Books: “ Tae Lonspate Maca- 
zing” (4% §. y. 118.)—This work, to which I 
was a juvenile contributor, was published by 
Foster of Kirkby Lonsdale, which is on the West- 
moreland, not Lancashire, side of the Lune. The 
magazine was neatly printed, and each number 
had an aquatint engraving of some Northern 
scene. It had a long run and a good circulation. 
I never knew why it was discontinued. I think 
that a complete set is in the Museum Library. I 
know nothing of the other books inquired after by 
Mr. Bowker. James Henry Dixon. 


Havrsoy (4" §, iv. 318, 521.)—Cooley, in his 
addition to Larcher’s Note on Herodotus (i. 17), 
upon the subject of male and female flutes (aiact 
‘yuvaixntou re Kal dvdpniov), suggests that they were 
tuned in unison with the male and female voice, 
8o as to answer to our tenor and treble; and adds, 
in illustration, that the two modern reed instru- 
ments, the hautboy (Aaut-bois = high wood) and 
the bassoon (bas-son = bass sound), indicated a 
similar relationship. Béttinger conjectures that 
the tibia dextra and tibia sinistra of the Romans 
corresponded to the male and female flutes of the 
Lydians, (Attisches Museum, i. 334.) 

T. J. Bucxton. 


Tae Sun: 171s Genper (4" S. iv. 558; v. 75, 
185.)—The most ancient gender of the moon is 
masculine. According to Prof. Max Miiller the 
Sanskrit is mds, clearly derived from a root md, 
to measure : — 

“Ifthe moon was originally called by the farmer the 
measurer, the ruler of days and weeks and seasons, the 
regulator of the tides, the lord of their festivals, and the 


herald of their public assemblies, it is but natural that | 


he should have been conceived as a man, and not as the 
love-sick maiden which our modern sentimental poetry 
has put in his place.”—Science of Language, 1st Ser. 
fifth edit. p. 7. 

Tracing the genders of the sun and moon 
through many languages, the same author says : 


“In the mythology of the Edda, Mani, the moon, is 


the son, Séi, the sun, the daughter of Mundilfiri....In | 


Sanskrit, though the sun is ordinarily looked upon as a 
male power, the most current names for the moon, such 
as Chandra, Soma, Indu, Vidhu, are masculine. . . In 
Gothic mena, the moon, is masculine ; sunné, the sun, 
feminine.” 

And so on, through several kindred languages. 

It is difficult to retrace the line of thought 
which caused our remote ancestors, the common 
ancestors of all Aryan nations, to picture to them- 
selves the sun as feminine ; but it seems at least 


possible that they fancied some resemblance be- 
tween a mother’s tender nursing care and the 
genial fostering warmth which sustained and led 
towards maturity the young crops. This primi- 
tive people, it will be remembered, was, there is 
good reason to believe, an agricultural, not a 
| nomadic race. S. H. M. 


Names or Scottish Martyrs (2* S. iv. 479; 
v. 206.)—While thanking all the correspondents 
who have kindly replied to my query, will you 
grant me space to add that I am sorry to have 
hurt the feelings of Dr. Rocers by asking it, 
My question was put quite seriously; and merely 
indicated that, while 1 was familiar with the fact 
of the martyrdom, the names of the martyrs had 
escaped my memory. I also see that I was mis- 
taken in supposing them to be relatives. May I 
venture gently to hint that I should not like to 

ronounce Dr. RocrErs “ profoundly ignorant of 
tnglish affairs” because his memory happened to 
be unable to furnish him with the name of Anne 
Askew, while he was acquainted with most of 
the details of her history. He cannot hold in 
higher honour the memory of these martyrs than 
does HERMENTRUDE. 


Sopa-waTer (4 S. v. 246,)—Suda-water is 
certainly older than Mr. Sata supposes. I was 
at Bath in the winter of 1811; my mother was 
an invalid at the time. I remember being sent 
for two bottles of soda-water. I was but a young- 
ster. I put one bottle in each pocket of my 
great-coat, and walked off with a swaggering sort 
of swing. The two bottles knocked together be- 
hind me, and one of them exploded. The fizzing 
was very disagreeable, and the recollection I have 
of it is very distinct. This was in the year of the 
comet. P.8.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Arts in the Middle Ages and at the Period of the 
Renaissance. By Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob), 
Curator of the Imperial Library of the Arsenal, Paris. 
Illustrated with Nineteen Chromo- Lithographic Prints 
by F. Kellerhoven, and upwards of Four Hundred En- 
gravings on Wood, (Chapman & Hall.) 

| If. as the author of the work before us asserts, such 8 
| knowledge of objects of antiquity as will enable the spec- 
| tator to recognise and appreciate them is now an indis- 
pensable branch of education, assuredly no better class- 

book could be found for the purpose than this beautiful 
volume, which, though new in form, is not strictly a new 

book. Some twenty years since Bibliophile Jacob (by 

which name the accomplished Conversator of the Library 

of the Arsenal, M. Paul Lacroix, is known as the author 
| of innumerable works of imagination and literary his- 
| tory), in conjunction with his friend Ferdinand Séré, pub- 
lished five large quarto volumes under the title of La 
Moyen Age et la Renaissance, which treated in detail the 
manners, customs, science, literature, and arts of the two 
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great periods to which it was devoted, The book at once 
took its place as a recognised authority; and it has 
occurred to the authors that a work thus appreciated by 
the learned might be addressed with advantage to a wider 
circle of readers. 
Accordingly such scattered portions of the original 
work as relate to the Arts— using that term in its 
most comprehensive sense — have here been reunited and 
made more complete; and this handbook, thus re- 
arranged and improved, seeks from English readers the 
favour which has been accorded to it on the Continent. 
This it may justly do on three grounds. First, for the 
information it contains on each of the twenty subjects on 
which it treats—viz. Furniture, Household and KEccle- 
siastical ; Tapestry; Ceramic Ayt; Arms and Armour ; 
Carriages, &c.; Gold and Silver Work ; Horology ; Mu- 
sical Instruments; Playing Cards ; Glass Painting ; 
Fresco Painting ; Painting on Wood, Canvas, &c,; En- 
graving; Sculpture; Architecture; Parchment and 
Paper; Manuscripts ; Miniatures in MSS.; Bookbind- 
ing; and Printing. Secondly, on the ground of the 
beauty of its illustrations ; and lastly, no small consider- 
ation looking to these last, the very moderate price at 
which it is published. 
The Waverley Novels. Centenary Edition. Vol. III, The 
Antiquary. By Sir Walter Scott. (A. & C. Black.) 
This, certainly one of the most characteristic and well- 


sustained of Scott’s tales, furnishei a curious instance of | 


the uncertainty of public favour, for though it acquired 
with many equal, if not greater popularity than any of 
the others, it was at first received with far less favour. 
This new edition is enriched with a few amusing notes, 
which Oldbuck himself might well have penned. 


On Comparative Longevity in Man and the Lower Ani- 
mals, By EF. Ray Lankester, B.A., Junior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. (Macmillan.) 

This is the paper which obtained the prize offered by 
the University of Oxford for an “ Essay on the Compara- 
tive Longevity of different Species of Lower Animals and 


the Longevity of Man in different States of Civilization.” | 


Mr. Lankester has of course been obliged to follow the 
line prescribed to him; and in doing so has exhibited 
great industry in the collection of his facts, and judgment 
in his deductions from them. We regret that a larger 
portion of the Essay is not devoted to the question of 
human longevity, which it is clear is gradually rec eiving 
more intelligent treatment. We think Mr. Lankester 
searcely does justice to the views of Sir George Lewis 
and those who share his doubts; and we regret that, in 
furnishing the remarkable case of the Rev. Thomas Hart 
Davies, who died “ at the supposed age of 1 16, but his age 
was afterwards investigated and found to be only 109” (the 
italics are not ours), he has not pointed out where the 
particulars of such investigation are to be seen. 
a little further sifting of the case mi 
reduction in Mr. Davies’ age. 


Perhaps 
ght effect a further 


THe Earvy Enxcutsu Text Soctrery’s first issue for 
1870 is promised for next week. It will comprise two-thirds 
of the year’s work for the Original Series, and consists 
of—1. English Gilds, the original Ordinances of more 
than one hundred Early English Gilds, together with 
the olde Vsages of the Cite of Wynchestre, the Ordin- 
ances of Worcester, the Uffice of the Mavor of Bristol 
and the Costomary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis, 
from MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: 
with notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq.; an Introduc- 
tion, Glossary, and Index by his daughter Miss Lucy 
Toulmin Smith; and a Preliminary Essay in Five Parts 
by Dr. Luigi Brentano, on the Origin and Development 


of Gilds and the Rise of Trades Unions. —The Gilds, | 





whose statutes Mr. Smith’s volume contains, are the Re- 
ligious or Social Gilds suppressed at the Reformation, 
answering to our modern Benefit Societies and Sick and 
Burial Clubs. 2. The Minor Poems of William Lauder, 
playwright, poet, and minister of the word of God, prin- 
cipally on the State of Scotland in 1568 a.p. This 
volume is edited by Mr. F.J.Furnivall 3. Bernardus de 
Cura Rei Familiaris, with a translation into Scotch verse, 
and some ancient Scottish Prophecies said to be by Thomas 
a Becket, &c. 4. A Collection of Scotch poems on How to 
die, how to behave in Life, How the Vire Man sought 
his Son, and the Good Woman her Daughter, &c., The 
Foly of Fulys, and a Scotch version of Chaucer's Flee 
from the Press. These two last texts are edited by the 
Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, M.A, The two other texts of 
the Original Series will probably be Mr. Skeat's A lliter- 
ative fragment of the Romance of the History of the 
Holy Graal, or Joseph of Arimathea, and Mr. Henry 
Sweet's Anglo-Saxon version of St. Gregory's Pastoral, 
Part I., which it is hoped will be issued with the whole 
of the Extra Series for this year at the end of May or 
beginning of June; so as to Jeave the last six months of 
the year clear for the work of 1871, and enable nearly 
all of this to be produced next January. 

At the sale of Prince Demidoff’s gallery, the picture 
of “‘The Supper of Emmaus” by Titian, was knocked 
down to Mr. Francis Petit, and shortly afterwards pur- 
chased of him, at a slight advance, by Mr. H. E. Doyle 
for the National Gallery of Ireland. 


Tue Opinion Nationale announces that the restoration 
of M. Renan to the chair of Hebrew at the College de 


France is decided on. 


Active steps are being taken to place a memorial over 
the grave of Daniel Defoe in the burial-ground of Bunbill 
Fields. It is stated that the father of the author of 
Robinson Crusoe traded as a butcher in Fore Street, Crip- 
plegate, and that, on behalf of his son Daniel, he paid a 


tine to the Butchers’ Company to exempt him from the 


duties then imposed on members of the fraternity. The 
payment of the fine, upwards of 101, is recorded in the 


| company’s archives. 


Great reforms are contemplated at Christ’s Hospital. 
It is proposed to sell a considerable part of the site in 
Newgate Street, and on the remainder to erect a day- 
school for 500 boys ; and a similar institution is to be 
built in another part of the metropolis. There will be 
also a boarding-school in the country, to which boys will 
be elected by competitive examination from the day- 
schools, A middle-class school for girls forms another 
part of the scheme. 


Tue SHAKSPEARE Fo.ios.—At the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, on Wednesday, the first 
four folio editions of Shakspeare were sold, after a spirited 
competition. The First Folio (1623), the first collected 
edition of the plays, was knocked down for 3601, to 
Mr. 8. Addington. The Second Folio (1632) was pur- 
chased for 25/. 10s. by Mr. John Kershaw. The Third 
Folio (1664), a very rare copy, excited a fine competi- 
tion, and was eventually knocked down to Mr. Addington 
for the sum of 2001. The Fourth Folio (1685) was also 
purchased by the same gentleman for 20/ 10s. Several 
reprints and fac-similes of the quarto plays were after- 
wards submitted for sale, and realised excellent prices. 


Mr. Bentvey is about to publish a translation of the 
Duc d’Aumale’s “ History of the House of Condé,” under 


| the sanction of his Royal Highness, from the original, by 


the Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick. Also, “Evenings wit 
the Sacred Poets,” by Frederick Saunders, Author of 
“Salad for the Social,” and “ Salad for the Solitary.” 
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Mr. Bentley will also shortly publish “Travels in the 
Air,” by Mr. Glaisher and others, with numerous fall- 
paged woodcuts and coloured lithographs. 


Tue April Number of The Temple Bar Magazine will 
contain the opening chapters of a ‘new serial story, en- 
titled “ The Landlord of ‘ The Sun,’ ” by William Gilbert, 
the popular author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ De Pro- 
fundis,” &c, 


BOOKS°AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentle men by whom they are required, whose names and >> lresses 
are given for that purpose: — 


By Archdeacon Manning:— 
ENGLisn CHURCH, ITs Suck ESSION AND WITNESS 1835. 
CuaistT our Rest anpd Kino. 

Single Sermons 

By Dr. Richard W. Hamilton — 
Hors NT ViNvICcL# SannarTica 
Appress Is Crossy HALL BEFORE 

ie lel 
Seanmow ON Deatu or Prt 
ADDRESS ON LAYIN 

FORD. 183) 
Hurtron's Fou rR Le 
cated.” 
RALEIGH'’s Por Ms. ha 12mo. 
Wanted by Re . B. Gros 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


NORSS CHARLOTTE. 1817 
FOUNDATION STONE OF COLLEGE AT Brap- 


TTERS, entitled “ Unitarian Christianity Vindi- 
Hannah's edition. 

art, 15, St. Alban’s Place, 
Lancashire. 


Blackburn, 


Sra THOMAS More's Lire or Kise 
EpwWarp HALL's CHRONICLES. 
Kewner’s Comp.ete History 

Henry VII. 
Horace WaLPo.r’s Hisroric Dounts (Reign of Richard ITI 

The loan of any or each of the above works will be considered a great 
kindness by the undersigned, who will gladly give a receipt for them 
and pay the carriage by post rail both ways. 

Wanted by Re HI ll, Yaxley Vicarage, Eye, 


EDWARD VY Singer's edition. 


for Reigns of Richard III 


Suffolk 


Hopeson's Iitstory or NORTHUMBERLAND. 
CLUTTERBUCK's History or HerTrorpsuine 
Bewicr's History or Birps. 2 Vols. 
= sop’s F —r Es. 
—— SELECT FABLES, 
Dino’ 8 Brat 10G ear — Au Works. Any of th 
PILLS TO PURGE MELANCHOLY. 6 Vols 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, V 


6 Vols 
+i 


Aatices ta Corresponvents. 


CATALOGUE oF ART Books. All 
addresse1 to the Editor, 


UNIVERSAL 
rections be 
London, 

Cc. TF. 2. M. The bill 
printed. 

E. Cc. J. 
Post 

ROUND ABOUT Proos ADT LY. In our notice of this amusing volume 
last week y some wn ntable slip, we spoke of the author as M 
Frederick B. Wheatley it is the work of Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, the 
Hon. Sec. of the F soy English Text Society, and editor af several of the 
volumes published by it. 

We are © mpelled to postjrone until next week notices af Lord Stan- 
hope's History of England, comprising the Reign of Queen Anne; o/ 
Haydn's Universal Dictionary of Biography, 4« 

SOTENTIFIC QUERIES. 
should be addressed to some 
N. B. (Traveller's C ib.) 

“WN. & Q.” 3rd 5S. ii. 213, 

Brevrase. On the re -~ ue of those ancient remain 
eal literature, the Vedas, consult (1) the late Prof. H. H 
duction to the Rig-Veda. (2) Prof. Max Miller's Prolezomena to the 
Vedic Text, and Introduction to the Rig-Veda. (3) Mr. J. Muir's 
Original Sanskrit Text, vol. i 

W. H. Hart.,F.S.A. Edward Hall's Chronicle was prohibited by 
a Proclamation published by Queen Mary in \555, and printed by Foxe 

ta his Acts and Monuments, edit. 1847, vii. 127. 

AN AMATEUR. Apply to Mr. R. 
Square, W.C. 


Additions and Cor- 
South Kensington Museum, 


so kindly forwarded has been frequently 


All purely literary matter may forward Book- 


i by 


Several have reached us thi 
uf the scientific journals. 

On the various lengths of the Perch, cx 
76, 437. 


s week. They 
msult 


Brahmini- 


- 
"Wile m's Intro- 


Cure or Asta. Covens, Couns, &c., py Dr. Locoox'’s Put- 
monic Warens.—From Mr, John Coble, M.P.8., Broad Row, Yar- 
mouth: “I have great pleasure in stating that many persons, to my 
knowledge, have derived great benefit fy th the use of Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers They give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and 
all disorders of the lungs, and have a pleasant taste. 
2s, Od. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


Tolmie, 36, Bernard Strect, Russell | 


Price ls, lod. and | 


——$—_—_. 


MopERN INVENTIONS.—That great invention the ; ronmaraph 
which | ‘ime all the principal events of the day, and has — 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipesd i rte 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.” The’ fact hae 


| key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the tra 


the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even & 
all parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great chia 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas. ‘Thousands of them are 

tured by Mr. . Bewson, of Old Bond Street, and of the 3 Steam re. 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2d. & most interest- 
ing historical pamphlet upon watch-making. 


“ Nores & QUERIES" is registered for transmission abroad, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


and CONJECTURAL EMENDATIONS 
POUBTFUL PASSAGES in SHAKESPEARES 


\)OTES 
of certain 
PLAYS By P. 
: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


RISTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY.—J. M. Srang’s 
new CATALOGUE contains a very remarkable Collection of 
the Early Commentators on Aristotle. Forwarded on application, 


10, King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. —A most im 
portant Collection of Fac-simile Autographs, Sketch in 
4 volumes, 2 in folio and 2 in quarto, bound in cloth, publishedagd @& 
oaly, U. 11s. 6d. W. GLAISHER, Bookseller, 265, High Holbo 
. having just pure hased the remainder of this important 


aie it at the above very low price. 

A Catalogue of a very large Collection of Modem 
Books, all quite New. in cloth, &e., at a very creat reduction fromtie 
Published Prices, will be sent gratis on receipt of a stamp for postage, 

oo 
\ THITE AND SOUND TEETH. —JEWSBURY 
and BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, ny 
by forty years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the Teeth 
zums. 
” ‘The Original and only Genuine is Is. 6d. and 2«. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And by 


192, Piecadilly, W, 


London 


Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s, per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6c., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 10% 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream, 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8. 6¢. per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, !s. per 100—Super thick ¢ 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. y 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream 

&s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from & 

Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 

or Address Dies, from 3. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stati 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, Re, 
free. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


RREAKE AST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
COMFOR' TING. 

The Civil Service Gazette remar “By a thorough knowle 

the natural laws which govern the ope rations of digestion and nut 

and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-se 

Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a is. Made 

beverage wh ch may save us many heav y doctors’ we 

with boiling water or milk. Sold only in } Ib., }1b., an 

packets, labelled, J AMES EPPS &CO., eee ae 


GRATEFUL 





Mine CIGARS.— MESSRS. VENNING & 06 


of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, have just received & 
MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, 


accompanied 


é mment of N 
500 each. 
remittance. 


Price 2/. 10s, per box. Orders to be 


N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 
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